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What 's Happening in Counseling 
in Corrections 



Lawrence A. Bennett 
Tnomas S. Rosenbaum 
Wayne McCullougn 



This ctiapter presents a brief nistorical review of counseling 
in tne correctional setting, tracing its development from the 
early i900's to tne present. Brief descriptions are presented 
of the vao'l^ig settings in which counseling occurs, the vast 
differences in the clientele to be served, and the widely dif- 
fering approaches used in counseling efforts. Some erroneous 
assuiDptions tnat nave persisted through the years are examined 
togetner witn brief explanations of plausible reasons f-or 
criminal benaviors. 

Cnapter I 

' * Historical Overview of Correctional Counseling 
For tne last 200 years, workers in the field of crime and punisn*- 
ment nave struggled more systematically to find ways of motivating of- 
fenders to modify their behavior toward greater social conformity, 
Tne emergence of tne training model in the early 1900 's represented 
a swing away from the belief of earlier years that punishment, in and 
of itself, was sufficient to insure that people would change the manner 
in wnicn tney attempted to solve their social problems. Following the 
disillusionment resulting from the failure of vocational training to 
''cure** social ills, *'treat;ment'* entered the field. Introduced by re- 
ligioniiits and given major impetus by the psychiatstic profession, tni.^ 
approach has also come to be doubted. Several investigators have 



questipned whether any training or treatment approach can affect ihe 
subsequent adjustment of criminals. ^ Despite tW$e attacks (and^ they 
are becoming more numerous and are being voiced by individuals in high 
places), correctional workers, probation officers, parole agents, cor- 
t^ctional (Counselors, and correctional of ficefs . continue to maiotaiti 
tne belief that something can be doit^^^^This monograph will outline 
some oS tnose efforts, particularly tnose related *to activities that 

.4 

can be classed as counseling. ^ ' 

From a traditional view, the initial approach to a problem must ^ 
oe in terms of definition. Already We arfe i,n trouble,- for while 
'[(louQseling" may be easily , described , ix is not so easily defined . 
J3a the One aand, tne activities ,that^migKt be character- 
ized as ^oXinseling .blend into mo^e derailed, intensive activities that 

are called p^yciTotherapy * Off^he'other hand, ^e applications of some 

* * . \ ' 

*^ - / * 

psychotherapeutic^^methods s\tch as behavior modification may be included 

' f * , ■ / ' 

within an individual cQunseling framework. * ' 

For the purposes of this discussion, the fallowing working defi- 
nition of counseling: is presented; ' 

\ I ' i 

Planned interaction between correctional worker and 
,\ a client or group of ^clients—probationers, pri&Q(ters, or 

paroiees— with the aim of changing the pattern of thfe re- 
cipients ' behavior toward conformity to social expectation'', 

It^should be noted that this does not clearly separate counseling 

aat ivities, f rom psychotherapy, but we may make the assumption that 



psychotherapy is aimed at the resolution of internal, Personal 
problems w^iich may be related to dell^nquent and criminal be?iavi^r, and 
is Carried out by a professionally trained psychiatrist, psycnologist , 
or social worker specifically prepared to engage in this *activity (more 
of this later as basic assumptions are examined). 

In addition to providing an overview o^ what is currently going 
on in counseling in the cPrr^ctional field,* this monograph will pre- 
sent general guidelines ^on the various kinds of approaches 'that might 
be initiated in correctional settings. The various settings within 
which counseling is now taking place will be examined, and, since the 
correctional apparatus has s|tratified along the lines of governmental 
structure, variations relatetT to tne&e dijff^rent levels will be ex- 
plor^d. 

Clients of the correctional systam are individuals with unique 
needs. W^ile scrrae approaches involve individualized treatment pro- 
gram^, more and more institutions are becoming unable to provide that 
level of counseling. Rather, clients with different characteristics 
are being grouped together. Various, counseling practices associated 
wlph these subgroups of counselees will be described. 

Diversity of treatment approaches has already been suggested by 
the disci^sslon thus far. The variations and similarities among the 
nu[Aero6s approaches will be discMssed and new, innovative approaches 
identified. Evaluation of t;orrebtional programs is gaining ascendance; 



and counseling efforts, like any other program, should be evaluated 
in terms of benefit, value, and Impact. Selective research in the 
area of counseling will be reviewed, along'vith suggestions for Im- 
provement of the evaluative process. 

Brief Historical Review 

Counseling, as such, does not emerge as an unique and separate 
program until the early 1900 's; however, it seems likely that some form 
of counseling between religious leaders and inmates took place In the 
earliest days of the penitentiary system in the United States. . " 

Present 'day group counseling and i^ variations are an outgrowth 
of psychotherapeutic efforts develop^ Vy psychologists and psychiatrists 
Slavson and Moreno both claim. xfedit foJ^^^he development of §roup tech- 
niques — Moreno (1957) in. the area of psyi^odrama and Slavson Cl950) in 
role*playlng behavior with children. Therapy became more widely used 
following World War II. Practical needs dictated that some method be 
developed to make more efficient: use of the available professional tal* 
ents. While Slavson and Moreno viewed group work as a therapy of choice, 
subsequent applications were based^ unfortunately, gn sheer economics. 
That is, group treatment approaches were substituted for individual ones 
on the basis that in a given hour of a professional's time, eight to ten 
more cii^nt^ could be seen. 



Group couns^ellng entered the prison systems of the nation some- 
time in the early 1940's. In 'Calif ornia, in 1944, this type approach 
was introduced into tue Reception Center at San Quentin, Certificated 
teachers with some training in educational counseling, conducted the 
groups*. Sometimes called "social living," the procedures i^olved di- 
dactic lectures .as well as discusjsions and. emotional interchanges 
(Fenton, 1961). ^ - ' . ^ 

'By the early 1950 *s counseling activities were beginning to ex- 
pand* One of the^most ambitious programs was initiated by Dr * Norman 
Penton in California in 1954. It was centered around a strong train- 
ing program, followed by apprenciceship/supervision. wide variecy 
of workers became involved In conducting groups — voca/ional inscructocs, 
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porrection^i officers, tradesmen/ work foremen, an^ clerical workers, ^ 
as well as academic teachers. Once developed, t^e counseling pro- 
Aram involved well over 50% of the Inmate population, ^by 1961 Lhe 
number, participating each week in group counseling in the California ^ 
prison system was an impressive 10,000 inmate^ and 700 employees '(Fenton 
1961), Despite these counseling efforts, hoj/ever, only about 87, of 
correctional ^nd penal institutions reported that group therapy was a 
portion of their program, according to a survey maie by the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association in 1950 (Sandhu, 1974)* 

Across, the nation, fJrograms began to deyelop rapidly. thi^ 
early and mid-1960's ^roup counseling, usually- of a Rojgeriatt <n:ietita- 
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tlon^ had spread those correctional systems not earlier Involved. 
Ift Xallfoi^nfa In 1966^ 1^^000 to 16^000 offenders were Involved In , 
gtoup counseling (Dunbar ^ 1966), 

X- 

Arnold and Stiles (1972) report that a survey covering this period 
showed an increase in the percentage of l^nstitutions using group methods 



from 35% in 1950, to 50% in 1959, to 70% in 1966. They caution, however, 
^gdiniit overirtterpretation o£ these data in that, of the 703!; of the in- 
tjcicuLioiiB providing group treatment, one-fifth included fewer than 20% 
\t thr limc 1 cut ion inmates/ fiy the' ©ariy- ip?0 *s some corretctionai. . 
aynccuta ritivldg coasiderable experience w^t^^^jj^'^ approiach to counseling 
ctm0 to quetttion it§' value. In turn, these systems started to explore 

X' ■ ■' ■ ■ . 

i)cw ^tui ditt'crant ways CO^ deal with the modification of the attitudes 
iuiii K'Cl Ijigu contributing to criminal behavior. ^ 

Settings for' Counseling 
t'ivn^ of the literature on the subject of counseling 'off enders 
tJt'^iln yit\ti counacling, group coui^eling^ and some^of the newer ap*- 
V— ^^rc><mj**fj th«y apply in "the prison setting. Good reasons for focusing 
lUx tlitrj netting iire the concentration of 4^QDidt:es, the ease of mobilizing 
lirolQfiiitoudi h<*kp, and tlie strong feelings of the public that ^'something 
muni be (Jont^," /However, counseling of offenders takes place in other 
<M-iLin^^ri. tbr Lh»»r not Incarcerated but placed uncler the* supervision 
ot A probation olticer, individual counseling has been a mainstay since 

a 

/.■'.. 

^ ■ ■ * 



tion, had spr'ead to chose correctional systems not earlier involved* 
In California in 1966, 1A,000 to 16,000 offenders were involved in 
group counseling (Dunbar, 1966) . 

Arnold and Stiles (1972) report that a survey covering this period 
shoved an increase in the percentage of institutions using group methods 
from 35X in 1950> to 50% in 1959, to 70X in 1966* They caution, however, 
against oyerinterpretation of these data in that, of the 70% of the in- 
stitutions providing group treatment , bne-flfth included fewer than 20% 

th^ institution's inmates* By the early 1970's some correctional 
systems having considerable experience with this approach to counseling 
came to question its value. In turn, these systems started to explore 
new ^nd different ways to d^l with the modification of the attitudes 
and feelings contributing to criminal behavior* 

Settings for Counsel] 

Most of the literature oi^^^the^^ubj^/t 6^ counseling offender^ 

deaj^s with counseling, group counseling, and ^^e of the newer ap-^^ 

proacnes ^s they apply in the prison setting* Good reasons for focusing 

On this setting are the concentration of inmate?, the ease of mobilizing 

t 

^ protessionajl help, and the strong feelings of the public that ''something 
must Tje don^.** However, counseling of offenders takes place in other ' 
settings* Flf>r those not incarcerated but placed under the supervision 
of a ;probation officer, individual counseling has been a mainstay since 
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the iaceptioa of the probationary concept. It is only recently and 

rather sporadically that group techniques or other methods li^ve been 

Introduced into probationary supervision. Some of the more innovai:i.;k?e^ 

approaches will be examined in later sections of this paper. The 

activities in the area of parole parallel those in the area of prcrbfation, 

but, surprisingly, hav^ resulted in the selectioi^ of quite different i 

/ • \ 

techniques . 

Local jails probably represent one of the greatest wastelands in 
term^ of treatment of any kind, especially in regard to counseling, 
rtany' settings within tne correctional system ^^Id be appropriate for 
counseling activities. These include diversic^nary programs, group 
homes for juvenile officers, and halfway houses, as well as juvenile 
and adult felony institutions. 

There are also distinct differences between counseling cli^ts 
at the local, state, and federal levels. Differing statutes and juris- 
dictions cause individuals involved in similar kinds of crimes to be 
handled by different levels of government, therefore receiving 4if- \ 
ferent kinds and quality of treatment. L 

\ 



Different Clients 



The people we designate as offenders are a very heterogeneous 
group wiio snow more differences than similarities, and are ^lufu^ in- 
dividualistic in their problems and needs. Counseling efforts have 



been distrlbuced alohg a variety of dimensions in an attempt to determine 
what kinds of pc^raibfi might be most appropriate for different kinds of 
individuals. CourTselors have attempted to deal with the pre-delinquent , 
the juvenile offender, the young adult offender, and the hardened criminal. 
Uithin these groups are also the subgroups of the alcoholic, the drug 
abuser, the sexual of fender, and the emotionally disturbed. Offenders 
range from the truant to the murderer, the "peeping Tom" to the rapist^ 

r 

the kleptomaniac to the bank robber. ' In some situations similar approaches 
are used with all kinds of clients; in oth^r settings, attempts have been 



made to use different approaches for different kinds of problems. As can 
be seen frora^the wide raiige of offenses and the multidimensional causal 
tactors of crime, we are afaeling with complex, many-faceted behaviors 
within an infinitely di\/erse cttent population— obvdously , nO\ single 



treatment can be expected to work in all cases. 



Different Approaches 
Some techniques, such as certain kinds or types of behavior modifi 
catuwvcaa be applied only in individual, one-to-one relationships. 
Otmer approaches can be either individual or group -oriented and, give 
the numbers of people subjected to the correctional proces^ and the 
iimited lunds and personnel available, the emphasis tends to be pJLaced 
t-.ithet" consisretitiy on group applications. 




Another detencination of what techniques will be most ^^^^^roprlaCe 
is whether the aiia of tne program is to oiodify either the in^^erri^I 
variables^^ J^je ODServabi^" behavior of the individual withouL re^^arLi 



CO atcicudinal shifts . ^^^S1^&^<4^^tVv liues will be an exploration of 
ct^e differences in values of counseling^^'Sppxoaches chat emphasize tne 
study of personal niscorical- developments versus ^*here and now" inter- 
action. ^ 

Directive versus client-centered, lay or paraprof essionaX coun- 



seling versus professional counseling, siaall group versus therapeutic 
community are all areas that must be viewed to get a coiopreh^asive 
unders tar)iing of the meaning and significance of the counseling pro- 
grams Deing attempted throughout the total correctional spectruiD. » ' 

Some Basic Assumptions 
One of tne most basic assumptions underlying the application of 
ail counseling efforts is that offenders can and do change in tneir 
approacn to life. While this may appear to some to be a self '-evident 
truth, trie f^c^ is that for many nundreds of years, ^'criminal types" 
igiit^^aentlriec-aud, even as late as the early i90P*s, drastic labels 
vfere 'employed tnat im^jlied constitutional defects that pr^Jlsposea an 
individual .to crime to sucn an extent that any change in adjustr-ent^yi^as 
impossible. Views still persist on the part of some correctional w^ockers 
tnat some individuals are ^'inherently bad," an<^ we see the ifame attitude 
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on Che part of psychiacric scaff when they use the term "psychopathic 
personality"-- -a label t;hat has been erased from the Qoaeoclature for 
25 years* It was not too long ago that the deflaition in the diagnos- 
tic nomenclature classifying this group irus-ltr^^ the idea that if the 
individual responded to treatment , s/he cji^uld^ot De a true psychopath 
(logic remarrtaoly similar to tne "dunking ^Tes^^' for w^^l^cneT^irt^-^r ly 
American times), ^ — ^ 

At any rate^ the treatment model of correctiona/ 



practice now 



embraces the concept tnat most^ if not all^ instates \can respond to 
some sort of tnerapeutic or counseling intervention^ that these 

learning experienceSi can be accompanied by concomitaiitAManges in 
benavior, Couns^lingj in its formative stages^ developed ri;^m^^^^ 
psychotnerapeutic base and therefore places considerable mphasis 
on ''understanding*' and **insignt^^ as underl:%ng prerequisites for 
overt changes in behavior. Melitta Schnetd^erg describes this very 
^ well 'in her recent book (1974); 

There can b^ no cure without understanding « Psycho- 
tnerapy must always be combined with other types of 
nelp and can only be effective against the background 
of social and legal justice (p, 137), 

Freud's ''talking cure/' supplemeated by Rogerian theories of 

awaiiiei::tive coonseiiag helped shape the iaethodology in corrections* 

* The idea was tnat talking through probletis deeply buried vithin the 

■ i ^ 

unconscious couid Dring tnem to consciousness ana full □i>derstanding ^ 
cnu$ iessenlfig cneir crippling inlluence and freeing the Individual 
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to function more appropr-aately » The belief that reducing interpsycnic 
tension could bring relief from symptoms^ although somewhat ragical in 
nature^ was neid by many* This procedurst when achieved under taer^- 
peutic conditions^ is labeled "insignt*"- Other classic concepts of 
counseling - identification ^ defense mechanismSj id^ ego^ superego, 
libidonal energy^ drive, and other Freudian and neo-^F-reudian concepts ; 
all relate internal dynamic structures to criminal behavior snd incor- 
porate tnese into the counseling model. 

Tiie transition from therapy to counseling was an attempt to 
introduce to tne client the opportunity for examination of a variety 
^oi alternatives to a problem solution* As anyone who has worked vitn 
lav violators will quickly recognizet many of these individuals are 
quiDe liiDiCed in tneir ability to adapt to different roles in lite. 
As s result, it is difficult for thenijto see the world from tne otner 
fellow's point of view* , Adjustment difficulties, then^ often appear 



to be trie result of an indiviaual's trying to "adapt a single solution 
to a broad set of personal^ so^i^l, and esiotional proolems* Tnis, 
quite naturally J brings us to a discussion of the idea tuat counseling 
mignt aole to assist in tne battle against crime througn tne rena- 
oiiitation of otfenaers*' Many would argue that; loost offenders are 
not inentally ill> but are in need of basic counseling and positive 
s^, cial liOaels * 
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Once the idea that offeoders wwe some sort of "iacutable °*onsters" 
was overcome, the next logical trap into which most people fell was that 
such individHais were "sick." They were characterized as maladjusted^ 
anti-social^ and mentally ill. Ail these terms are simply ^^ycliiatric 
euphemisms for "bad/' H<a«ever, there was^a struujg belief that somehow 
people could be "corrected" by becoming "adjusted," and subsequently 
reentering tde mainstream of society in a positive loanner . 

Such an approach fitted nea&iy with the psycQOtherapeutic activi* 
ties .of the time tnat directed considerable efforts toward exploring 
^he developmental history underlying the "complexes" that caused the 
problems being observed; Later^ disillusionment with this medical 
mcvdel started to develop on at least two observable bases. The first 
of these was that a Dumber of people seemed to develop and understand 
their problems without any cnange in behavior. The second was that 
even taougn some people developed this understanding anij Improved tneir 

behaviors wnile under direct supervision.^^ they reverted to unlawful 

oenavior when tne snpervision ceased, 

Tae major problem nere iirvolves a basic assumption that has never 
been fully examined with any scientific rigor/ In the first place^ 
little or no solid evidence exists to support the notion that most 
violators are seriously emotionally disturbed, or emotionally^ disturbed 
dt aii. if we assume tnat a disturbed person is one' who would require 
tne -^services of a profesional mental health - worker in the community, then' 



we would find only a very few would not qualify. Host surveys being ir 
.search of personality maladju3tment and therefore tend to finJ it. 
A recent survey the extent of serious emotional problems among in- 
mate prison populations^during various periods of times suggested that 
the l^ey factor was the number of psychiatlrists ava^able to make sucn 
d^'agnoses rather than the maladjustment of the individual inmates in- 
volved (see Brodsky, 1973, pp. 61*67, for further discussion of the 
medical .jiQdfiiJ- 



Tne second part of this contested basic assumption has to do with 
wnether violations of the law are actually expressions of emotional mal^ 
adjustment. It seem&-qulte likely and altogether possible for illegal 
behavior to occur as a fairly reasonable solution to situational 
stresses of various kinds* For the purpose of tnls paper,, this ques- 
tion will remain, essentially unanswered, but keeping it in mind will 
remind the readers tnat no matter how effective a psychotherpay or 



counseling program liight be^ it will be nelpful For only a "portiool " 
ot tne group for wnicn it nas been designed. 

Summary * 

Counseling in corrections has developed from an essentially punitive 
orientation to a belief tnat offenders can learn new behaviors tnrough 
supportive and positive kinds of activities. Because'i^e individuals in 
^tne correctional system vary from predelinquents to hardened criminals. 
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a wide variety of techniques and approaches is necessary for dealing 
with their problems and concerns. Counselors in this field believe 
strongly that offenders are not inherently t^ad or sick but in most 
cases are responding to internal and situational stresses with inap- 
propriate behaviors^ and that they can and, do change with professional 
nelp. 
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Within this chapter attempts are made to examine in some detail 
various approaches to counseling offenders, along with a b^rief 
^ exposition, of their different theoretical orientations, ^nd of 
their implementation witnin the correctional setting. 

Chapter II 

Approaches to Counseling in the Correctional Setting 



Individual Counseling 
The ef f ectiveriess of individual counseling in changing behavior or 
in reducing delinquent benaviors has never been adequately researcned. 
One of the major disadvantages of individual counseling is the tremen- 
dous cost, and thus inefficient utilization^ of staff time, the sim- 
ple economic efficiency of group approaches probably accounts for their 
rapid acceleration and spread across the nation. Despite whatever limit- 
ations may be identified, however, individual counseling remains a 
mainstay of much of the work witain correctional systems. Coosid^, for 
example, the probationary systan, To the extent that probation relies 
upon some sort of interpersonal relationship to change behavior, indivi- 

\dual couru^eling is far and away the most common technique employed — group 

\ ^ ^ ' ^ ' J 

prbcedures have been used" In this field only sporadi6ally. 

\ 

l^ile documentation is not readily available, it can be assumed 
tnat the\earllest efforts In the area of individual counseling tended 
to be autno^itarian, probably mixed with religious exhortations, ana 
changed later "to more inspirational, cajoling kinds of efforts,- aad 'in 



more recent years rnqvlng to discussions of alternative modes of responding 
to problems and attempting to relate to offenders In an enpathetlc, accept 
ing manner. - , 

Group Counseling 

The movement from Individual counseling to group counseling was 
probably predicated more on economlti conditions, rather than on any 
theoretical rationale, but certainly theoretical trappings have ac- 
companied the use of group counseling. Robertas (1972) noted that In- 
asmuch as many theories about delinquent behavior Involve the concept 
of peer pressure, group counseling aimed toward developing positive 
peer pressure can be tneoretlcally supported. 

Huch has already been said or written about fhe economic advan- 
tages of group counseling. Too often correctional administrators vlew^ 
with Joy th^e possibility of treating large numbers of Individuals at 
little cost, without realizing that groqp counseling Is a different 
kind of treatment approach. The contributions 6f^ Slav son and Moreno 
Were mentioned earlier.. Another main Influence was the National 
Training Laboratory's ^'sensitivity training*' program. Social group 
work nas also come to be an accepted activity within social work, a^nd . 
is a main component of graduate training In social work and psychology 
curriculi . ' ■ . ■ 

' ■ . ■ r 
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Group counseling cannoJt be defended only on the basis of its 
economic advantages, atid is often doomed to failure- if undertaken 
solely for economic reasons.^ Correctional settings with open noru^ 
itory living, quarters adapt themselves wellnCo groups. Many of the 
activities in t-hese settings involve groups^ whether structured by 
staff or spontaneously formed by the residents. When group counseling 
opportunities are .not structured around resident needs and treatment 
goals within an institution, inmate oXiques can become v^ry ^verful, 
and th^ groupings are often less healthy for individual groifth and 
effective Operation of the'^'correctidnal facility* Grout>ings, when 
left to offenders, are \>ften established along religious lines, home 
town associations ("tiomies*') t offense partners C'rappies'f) , tacial 
lines, and/or sexual habits ("fags"). These groupings c^ result in' 
intragroup mij||||{iderstandings, unnecessary tension among residents, 
and breakdown of interaction with staff. 

The advantages of group over" individual^cpunseling are often de- 
bated,' and many of the issues become clouded in a penal institution, 
Witliin this setting, the unique characteristics possessed by the mem- 
bers of the group niake group counseling a radically different treatment 
modality from individual counseling. Several major factors can be* 
identified as being responsible for this dXffernece* 

First of all,p the '^inmate code*' in youth, and young adult institu- 
tions, and the' "way of the con'' in adult facilitles'do not allow Lor 
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free expression with staff because It can so easily be construed as 
*'snltchlng'* and create problems for the inmates^ As a result, residents 
are quite reluctant to ext>ress themselves openly in group'^counseling 
situations. This behavior, coupled with a great reluctance to show 
feelings, makes group counseling in correctional institutions excessive* 
ly difficult. 

Offenders also want to appear **tough** to others, thereby reducing 
their vulnerability to peer pressure in the 'institutional compound. 
Often residents will interpret a display of feelings as wea^ejls and 
will therefore guard carefully against any public show of anotion. 
Anyone who has ever been a correctional group counselor can easily 
attest to this reluctancy. An example of this occurred at the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Milan. While the leader was in the procesfe 
of structuring a communications skills group, an inmate announced that 
he wanted to learn to communicate without involviqg his feelings, and 
if emotions were to be included, he would no loqger participate in the 
group* 

Another difficulty in conducting meaningful groups in correctional 
facilities is that they may be perceived as threatening by the inmates* 
Many male offenders did not have an adequate male model early in life, 
and it is probable that the lack of a father may create a basic insecurit 
regarding their own masculinity. Therefore, any threat to a resident's 
'^manhood," such as a public display of feelings, or even Joining a group, 
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is to be shunnea. 

' Manipulations and games are a given in the correctional <^etting. 
One common manipulation is the co/itention that a resident does noL want 
anyone knowing about his or her business, and therefore he or she will 
talk about everything and say absolutely nothing. The ploy, as in most 
group situations, is to keep the conversation away from self and onto 
others or, preferably, general topics ^ tiany qualified therapists have 
led discussion groups in prison settings without ever having any parti** 
cipant touch ort the "self" or "i." 

With all of these built-in/ barriers to group cpunseling in cor-* 
sections, it becomes apparent that counselors' must possess great dedi- 
cation to run meaningful groups. The .mistrust does not extend solely 
from inmates toward staff; staff members frequently develop stereotypes 
and m^istrust the residents. In order to transcend thi/^utual negative 
feeling, an open-honest approach is needed by both parties. Development 
of openness takes time, patience, a sound understanding of the goals of 
the group, and the means for achieving these goals. Manipulations and 
games must be recognized and brought up for consideration, and this 
takes experience not only in counseling techniques but also in working 
witn offenders and dealing with thiem on a human level. 

Several aspects of the group situation can be singled out as being 
important to' and advantageous in the rehabilitation procesfi . First, 
the group can be perceived as being 
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very atmllnr tb tlic fQiolly. Ploying the various roles within the group 

* I 

tUQt arc no uitcn obaervcd in family situations, 4uch as expressing pl-bling' rivalry 
or vying tor cho atcencion of che parent^ can hopefully aid in developing 
uhdcrocjjnd Inii ot onc'o place aioong , others . This idea of faioily Simula-- 
cion cjjn ?e carried coo far, buc often can serve as a conceptually sound ^ 
way of c/prudolng dynamico wichin a group . 

^(^conJ^ group problem Solving has been shown, as documented in p 
uuiiiy r>of toloiiy aful uoclal poychdlogy texts, to have definite advantages 
ovff Individual joluttonfj. T\\e idea is that a wider variety of problem 
oolutlonocan be elicited by drawing 'u^on the experience of several 
people? wltn varying bacKgrounda. Thus, on^ individual's problem may 
iuivc jlreadS^ btMfnoolvcd by another, and the solutiqp can be offered ^ 
and appllc^d. Thlo notion of the generalizability of problem situations ^ 
and thi?lr concomitant solutions is crucial in the correctional milieu 
where aij often the "Inmate code" is to "do your own time." Such an 
;attltude rurtulto In Eioclal alienation with the accompanying feelings 
o£ dlrjcrufic of ochurU) uuupiclon^ and possible loss of contact ^with 
reality* Having peera pofie the solution is an added advantage and 
often carrleo moru wel^ht^ especially amon^ socially alienated groups^ 
than if tiie counotlor (who lo perceived as allen)&were to suggest it. 

mill leado to tho third advantage of^group counseling^ which haa 
to do with ident 11 Itat Ion and modeling. Bandura (1969) ijuggeoto con- 
ditions under whlcli modeling can occur moo< r€!adllyt one ot wl^ich iu ^ 
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very similar to the f amlly ^ Playing the various roles within the group 

J. 

that are so often observed In family situations, §uch as expressing sibling rivalry 
or vying for the Attention of the parent, can hopefully aid In developing 
uhderstdactlng of One's place among others. This l<iea of family simula- 
tion can be carried too far, but often can serve as a conceptually sound 
way of ey:presslng dynamics within a group. 

Second, group problem solving has been shown, as documented Iti 
many sociology ^nd social psychology texts, to have definite advantages / 
over Individual solutions. The Idea Is that' a wider variety of problem ' / 

solutions can be elicited by drawing upon the experience of several 
people wltn varying backgrounds. Thus, one Individual's problem may 
have already beensolved by another, and the solution can be offered 
and^ applied^ This notion of the generallzablllty of problem situations 
and their concomitant solutions is crucial In the correctional milieu . ^ 

where so often the "Inmate code" Is to "do your own time," Such an 
attitude results in social alienation with the accompanying feelings 
of distrust of others, suspicion, and possible loss of contact with 
reality. Having peersj- pose the solution Is an added advantage and 
often carries more weight, especially among socially alienated groups, 
ttian If the counselor (who Is perceived as allen)«^re to suggest It. 

This leads ^o the third advantage of group counseling, which has 
to do with Identification and modelln^j* Bandura (1969) suggests con- ^ 
editions under which modeling can occur mosC readlljr, one o^ which is 
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that a person can more readily i^j^el (that Is, Identify with) behaviors 
of individuals with attitudes, mores, background, and sltuati.^T>s similar 
to his own. The third concept, therefore, will be more pronounced In 
correctional settings than In the mental health field. Inmates, parolees, 
or probationers, because of their distaste for "The^ Man" or because of 
some sort gf "code," have a strong distrust foir any advice or ideas pre- 
sented by staff members. Thus, the group offers Individuals the oppor^ 
tunity to learn from ptsople ttiey trusty and it would seem that this triist 
is based, in part, upon commonality oi experience. Almost every correct-, 
lonal worker at some time has been rebuffed by a retort such as, "How in 
the hell would you know what I aan talking about -you've never pulled any 
time." . ' ' , ; 

One of the features that has characterized most applications of 
group counseling in ttie correctional field Is the broad array of staff 
people involved. Whereas psychotherapy requires a psychologist or 
psychiatrist or a highly trained social worker. It Is felt that group 
counseling sessions can be conducted by almost any staff person with $ 
minimum amount of training. Thus, shop foremen, secretaries, and cor^- 
rectional officers, as well as the usual treatment staff, are often in- 
volved in and carry on the group counseling program. The Federal Bureau 
of'Prlsons has developed a new promotional dlrectloa #or c6rrectional 
"Sftlcers that offers a counseling career tott those so suited and motivated. 
Traditionally this opportunity did not exist, and an (^ficex would advance 
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up the custodial hierarchy, seldom having the opportunity for counseling 
relationships with offenders. Correctional counselors have provided 
valuaDle liaison functions, through counseling activities, between staff 
and offenders. These counselors may be trained by the local institutions 
.or the 3ur^u of Prisons in individual and group methods as designed by' 
Carkhuff . This method of counseling mil be described later (Truax^ et 
al., 1966;^ Carkhuff and Tniax, 1965). 

Graduate stadents are also co[iimoa|Ly employed as Interns In 

f 

the correctional facility. These peopjLe, along with the trained correct- 
ional professional and paraprof esslonal counselors, usually provide a well- 
rounded coi^nseling program In some of the more progressive state and fede- 
ral facilities. ' 

Within sociology, one of the major theories of delinquency concerns 
differential association (Cressey, 1933). This means that some people 
are forced to spend ^ great deal of time with undesirable compahlons, 
, thereby becoming warp^ In their thinking and ending up In difficulty. ^ 
Group counseling, group Interaction^ and other kinds of group activities 
can provide a corrective, positive experience that might help to offset 
the earlier delinquent association. 

. Another. C9ncept Is **labellng, ^' the process wherein dn Individual 
Involved In some sort of delinquent behavior becomes characterized In 
the eyes of others as ''delinquent,*^ Is reacted to by others on the basis 
of this label, and thus tends to behave ^.n tetms ot ^hat people believe 
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about him or her. Group counseling otf other counseling concepts can 
do little to mitigate ^his powerful force^ although understac^tng the 

dyaamics on oeaavior of sucn outsioe inf lueaces might enable qne-^a 

J 

maneuver ciore adroitly his or ner attempts at personal adjusCaent. 

Except in tnese approaches tnat izequire specific structure^ pri- 
sonei:3 are often left to decide for Chemselves how groups will be con- 
duCLed* As will be seen later^ tnls causes certain complications wnen 
It comes to evaluation* Sose group leaders set up a small democratic 
coimunitVj encouraging group to select a chairman, vote onkopice^ 
and delegate duties* O^ers systematically rotate responsibilities fat 
topics to be discussed tne rteatt session. Still others ope^^te a 

totally laiasez-faire situation that goes beyond even the nonkiirective 

J 

approacn envisioned by Carl Rogers. ' / 

I 

In a detailed study of a large number of grcyups in one California 

' I 

institution (Kassebaum^ Ward and Wilner^ 1963) » it was founq that four 
typ'es of leadersnip seemea to emerge. Tne first was inhlbijing, witn the 
leader directing tne discassior., laying out certain topics^ keeping the 
-group on target. The second was stimulating^ with the^lead^r spending 
a great deal of time reflecting feelings^ encouraging S^^iiill and open 
participation. Tne ^nird type of leader tended either to deflect the 
gist of any discussion or to direct it into non-threatening channels./ 
The fourtn type was the authoritarian who favored action'. If ^ certain 
problem were^orougnt lor group aiscusslon^ s/ne accepted tne re&pon-- 
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sibility for trying to do sometning about the situation. It can be seen 
from this array that in studying ''group counseling*' one oust be j^ery 
careful to define carefully what ij^jaeant*by that labfelr Hanging a 
"Group Counseling Session" sign outside the door of the room where ses- 
sions are being held can signify a wide variety of activities. 

A niimber of structured group approaches has emerged in the cor- ' 
rectioftal arena due In part to tne nature of the clientele and setting. 
From experience, one readily learns tnat two types of offenders invar- 
iaDly emerge as Leaders in groups: th^ ''manipulators" aiid the "con- 
trollers.** In groups with Ol<ier offenders, manipulation of the leader 
for desired ends is common, while with the younger ne&ldents overt 
control— at tim«ls physical — is often attempted- A group counselor 
shoi4i^ structure his group^carefully and have its goals clearly in 
mind* This may De done within the group using a consensus approach, 
or ttay be planned prior to initiating the group- The traditional 
Rogerian approach may not lend itself to tnls type of structuring, 
and therefore new approacnes may be needed » Appropriate choices will 
depend on the wisdom of experienced and well-trained group leaders* 

At the ^alan Federal Correctional Institution (PCI) at Milan, 
Hicnigan, case management personnel (social workers), and mental health 
staff (psycnologists) have developed a number of methods of training 
staff in these structuring skills. One such method Is Group Leadership 
, Training as developed by flertcher at The University of Mlcnlgan School 
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of Social Work. This training is offered jointly to staff aria icBnates 
and is aimed at developing specific skills which incorporate a number 
of counseling theories by means of thirteen structured two-hour stiiSion: 
From these sessions of readings^ films^ and exercjjSes^ the nembers 
actually initiate their own groups ^ building in the necessary structure 
to realize a successful experience i ^ 

At Milan FClj groug^^ercises as developed by NTL, Pfeif f erl and 
Jones^ Sctmtz anci otners have been .invaluable for developing a meaning- 
ful group experiemce for those involved. 

Another laethod of structuring groups that reduces the possible 
negative effects of offenders being left to" their own controlling de- 

J - 

vic^ is to specify tne treatment or counseling target foiJ the group* 
From this functional models such focused efforts as drug groups^ vo- 
cational counseiltig groups^ alconoilcs groups, coamunication sjctils 
groups, marriage counseliog groups, and parent-^hild comDunication 
groups emerge* These categories assemble offenders with common func- 
tional problems, and in effect nelp to create a natural cohesion within 
the group. To further enhance this effect, bringing in ex-drug addicts 
ex-alcoholics, and ex-of^f euders to become part of the group often 
serves a^ useful purpose. Resident co**leaders alio can have meaning- 
ful input into these groups, 

Despite all of the ways there are of strucruring a groufC^^ 
counselor in corrections may .frequently have to settle for what tne 
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iomates call a **rap'* session. Here the main positive intetaction is 
simply getting together once a week for conversation whicn many offenders 
find more (desirable than (^olng their Institational work assignment* At 
Its simpllst level, it Is better than. leaving tne residents to group 
themselves . 

Client-Centered Coansellng 

One of the most powerful influences in counseling was the emergence 
la the *40*s and *50's of Rogers' (19A2) client-centered or non-directive 
counseling. Basic to this thewy is the belief tnat counseling techniques 
could be learned in a reasonably sbort period of time, and that clients 
could S^in insight into their own emotional hangups by listening to ap- 
propriate reflections of their feelings. While tne approach was developed 
for college counseling and for dealing with mental health problems, it 
quickly was adopted for use in correctional settings. Because of the 
ease of application, the congruence of its prinicples with those of common 
sense, and the occasional seemingly miraculous change in the outlook of a 
client, tne non-directive approach rapidly became the model for much of 
correctional counseling and was used with both individuals and groups in 
a variety of settings, including probation^ incarceration, and parole. 

To the students of Rogers, the idea of unconditional positive regard 
is almost a byword- Truax and Carknuff (1965, 1967) setentif ically ex- 
plored tne effects of non-directive counseling relative to subsequent 

60 



emotional change developed tnrough training programs, understanding, and 
accion . They found that empathy, respect, and corttern are necessary con- 
ditions for the development of understanding, out of which can tneii come 
some kind of directed action based on that understanding. In addition, 
naving isolated a half dozen or so essential elements that must be present 
in a coiTOSeling Interaction to insure positive outcome, Carkhuff (1968) 
has jd^eioped an extensive system for training pe 

Professions, and this system is^ extensively used in the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and in state facilities* ^ 
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Transactional An 



Of more reWnt origin. Transactional Airalyais (TA) has come to 
assume a major role in .GOimseling witbin the correctional setting* 
Transactional Analysis, developed by Eric Berne^ in 1961 (modified by 
Tom Harris in 1969), had been acknowledged as an ef'fective tool in 
correctional tnerapy by Frank Ernst (1962)* After an initial period 
of high aptivity in California, Transactional Analysis tapered off* 
In recent years, however, it has enjoyed a resurgence, particularly 
in the federal system, in the form of peer counseling, which will be 
discussed in greater detail later^ 

.At first glance. Transactional Analysis gives the appearance of 
being a popularized version of Freudian psychoanalysis* The parent , 
adult , and chi Id seem to parallel the superego , ego , and JL^* It is 
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only after considerable training and experience in working with Che 
process tnat It becomes clear that Berne and Harris are talking about 
ego states that are readily accessible to conscious control, not uncoii- 
s^4;0us constructs. Again, the technique was desi^^ned for psycnothera* 
peutic interventions on a broader scale and was subsequently incorporated 
into treatment approaches in tne correctional field* Its advantage, and 
one that parallels the Rogerian approach, was the relative ease with 
which lay people could be trained in the new technique. The tlieory was^ 
well' structured, relatively easy to understand, acd not that difficult 
to apply. The theoretical approach gave clients a real opportunity to 
develop a vocabulary useful in describing the^^o^esdes that they ex- 
perienced, sensations that are often difficult to put into words. 

While Rogerian approaches take into consideration the relationship 
of tne individual to those around nim, the emphasis is largely upon ttie 
difficulties centering witnin the person, in corjtrastt Transactional 
Analysis, wnile legitimately applied to individual counseling^ places 
heavy emphasis upon interactions among various individuals. Thus it, 
too, has quickly translated itself into a group approach. 

Wic^s (1974) conunents that using TA with offenders has much to con- 
tribute to treatment on several different fronts. TA explores' the games 
that both offenders and staff play to hinder rehabilitation* One game 
Grader (iWl) points out is "KUID*' ("Keep it up, doc"), where the tnera- 



pi|st surrounds Himself witn patients who can be counted on to support 
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him, even when he Is Ineffectual. 

^ TA has adapted itself veil to the correctional setting i./ oointing 
out trv^s and other games that are played by staff and residents, tnat 
interfere with meaningful change, ^'Games^' permeate many staff *re side iit 
interactions, and are often used as a ploy by both to- keep distance 
fronr^e another,- The idea is that neither ininates nor staff are sin- 
cere in*their relationship — the staff wants' to look **good,*' to feel 
< 

helpful, and to g$la advancement; and the offender only plays the game 
to gain earlier release — leaving avoidance of each other as the simplest 
solution* Rather than becoming "game^ise*^ through these interactions, 
the residents and staff become *'gaiQe-shy" and never transcend this level 
of interaction. TA contributes oy supplying a common language, under- ^ 
standable to both, to aid in the transcending of these games through in- ^ 
sight couched within the terminology>^of the methodology. Once the language 
is mastj^red, understanding^ replaces fear and ^aVoidance on both fronts. 

Reality Tlierftpy 

Reality Therapy (Glasser, 1965) does not distinguish between indivi-^ 
dual or group approaches. The emphasis in Glasser *s model is to avoid 
elaborate discussions on the causes of behavior and center instead upon 

the behavior itself. Glaijf^er recommends the use of Reality Therapy in ^ 

oft ^ - v^ . ^ 

the treatment of juvenile delinquents, and used it succe^nully in 



treating dey^quent girls at Ventura Scnool for Girls in California, 

It is nis contention that the more psychoajialytically oriented* ther*i?l< 

t^nd to provide offenders, particularly youthful offe 
J. 

cuses for their misdeeds. According to hip, 




individual face squarely his failures in 
punishment due, and attempt to st-^rt ofr in more responsible and con- 
structive directions. Helping patients fulfill what Glasser identifies 
as two basic needs - ttie need to love and to be loved^ and the^need to 
feel tnat one is worthwhile to nimself and others - is the basis of 
Reality Therapy, In order to fulfill these needs^ the therapist becomes 
actively emotionally involved witti the client^ rejecting his or her un- 
realistic^ irresponsible behavior^ and at the same time teaching the 
client better ways to meet these needs^ within tne confines of reality. 

In the case of psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy and in 
Rogerian counseling^ tbe counselor assumes a quiescent role, allowing 
tne client to project upon the therapist the distortions associated 
with parental or other early authority figures. In contrast, ^ealiiy* 
Therapy suggests that the co\inselor share frankly with the client his 
or her e^eriences in life, pointing out the values of particular 
achievements and techniques of adaption. The therapy gained rapid 
^^omentum because it matched so well with '^common sense,** and probably 
because it also fulfills to some ext«nt^ "the need for ejcpressing the 
punitive feelings of society. ^ 
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Reality Therap y has enjoyed a good deal of activity in ^roup 
application. Ueed in juvenile halls and reformatories, it c^n become 
warped to become a justification for a rather punitive, heavily dis-/ 
cipiined approach to maintaining a quasi^nilitary condition* When ap- 
propria5?e'ly^ ^plied^ kowever, this method can serve as a valuable *toO 
for encouraging responsibility on the part of offenders. , 



Gestalt Therapy ^ 
Gestalt therapy (Fritz Perls, 1931) is fairly new ^ the scene, 
and its appiicatio*! is somewhat limited* Part of the reason tnat Gestalt 
trt'erapy has not spread more extensively in the correctional setting is 
because of its abstract theoretical foundation and the difficulty in 
training counselors in its use* The basic assumption is th#t human beings 
are not mind and body, but rather a single entity, and thus we must **tune 
in" and integrate our totality* The techniques for achieving self*- 
understanding through this process vary greatly, but include such tnings 
as sensory awareness exercise* (subjective repotting of sensations while 
one takes the, form of inanimate objects) and highly emotional encounter 
sessions * 

Gestalt tnerapy techniques require a strong background in psycho^" 
dynamics, and a willingness on the part of the therapist for total in-- 
volvejnent with the group. This modality lends itself very weii to of-- 
fenders tiue to its focus on tne *'here and now,** often expressed oy 
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offenders and its existential underpinnings fit well with the pes- 
simism and the feeling that life has no meaning. Gestalt allows persons 
to experimentally "own'* their projections, a helpful device for shifting 
^^aiLindividual 's perceived locus of control from external to internal. 



Tl»iy approach, like Reality tfier^py, encourages rBsponsibility for one's 
own feelings, behaviors, and their consequences. The often used ration- 
alization of offenders that society is out to get them can often change 
to a sincerfe awareness of their, own responsibility in their dilemma. 
Again, it must oe mentioned that Gestalt, as well as other emotljonaliy 
laden approaches, is quite difficult to use successfully due ns^the 
reality of tne prison experience. Whereas in free society persons in 
therapy groups return to their homes and families and get away from 
other group members, in correctional settings group members often live 
together in a cell or dormitory. Therefore, caution should always be 
taken that closure Is reached within the group and tnat unfinished bus- 
iness is not carried out into the general prison setting. 



Benavlor Modification 

One of the n^er techniques in the area of counseling is behavioral 

[oodlf icatlon, Hosford and Moss (1973) state the theory quite succinctly: 

. . . (the behavioral) view . . , is that ant i*social (i.e., 
criminal) behaviors are learned in the same way socially ac- 
ceptable behaviors are . , . This conceptualization .... 
has several implications ... It Implies that behaviors . . . 
are acquired through experience . . . and as such can oe al- 
tered by cnanglng the contingencies which maintain and control 
that behavior (p. 91). 
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Unfortunately, aume people thinlt of the application of electro- 
shocks whenever behavior modification is mentioned. Others ritti a 
broader perspective think of positive reinforcement in terms of tokens, 
payments, or gold stars. As far i^ack as the time when convicts were 
transported to Australia in tne early 1800 's, Maconochie est^ablished 
the basic ingredients for what is now characterized as a token or poinL 
economy. Maconochie's approach involved the following steps; 1) earned 
marks couj^d be exc ha ngeS"***^*: extra food and luxuries, or to "purjchase 
one's way out of prison^T-f^ prisoners had to earn everything but the 
barest necessities; and 3) set tasks were not linked with time (Barry, 
1965). 

While, indeed, such techniques do fit under the heading of behavior^ 
modification, there is a whole array of techniques that are regularly 
applied in counseling or psychotherapeutic activities that ape only tan-- 
gentially recognized, if at all, as behavior modification. For example, 
there is the Greenspoon Effect^ wnerein nonverbal or minimally verbal 
reinforcers are applied to desired behavior. Suppose, for example, that 
one wishes to assist the client in reducing his or iier use of obscenities 
In individual sessions, whenever a string of epithets seems about to be 
emitted, the counselor, by turning slightly in the chair in such a Way as 
almost to turn his back on the client, would apply negative reinforcement 
In contrast, while normal and constructive conversation is being carried 
out, the counselor wou^d be in a posture evidencing excited interest. 



Careful recording of such procedures almost universally demonstrates 
that the undesired behavior will decrease and desired behavior will 
increase- 

Another a^jpect of behavior^modif ication is systematic desensiti- 
zation- Wolpe (1969) based his work upon the psychological learning 
principle of reciprocal inhibition, v a state of affairs where incompa- 
tible activities cannot be carried out simultaneously. The {procedure 
helps the individual reduce the tensions involved in threateaitig sit- 
uations by laaking him or her reenact them in fantasy. For exdiople, 
an individual might oecome quite emotionally tense and incapacitated 
when approaching an employer about a job. A series of situations 
surrounding job application would be discussed with the individual, 
the various scenes would be arranged in a hierarchy from the least 
threatening to the most. With special training, the individual is 
taught how to reach a fairly complete state of emotional relaxation^ 
at which time the least threatening situation is introduced in fan- 
tasy. The fantasy reenactment is repeated until all tension is dis- 
sipated; then, the next most threatening situatio^ is introduced. 
This procedure is ^:arried out over tiioe until the most threatening, 
is reenacted in fantasy until i^ no longer carries an emotional 
threat. A parallel has been shown to exist between the loss of 
tension in the fantasy situation and the ability to^ handle that 

r 

jsafjie situation in real life. 
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OperanC conditioning procedures have been used to reinforce' cer-' 

tain behaviors and Co extinguish others within Institutional ^^?ttlngs. 

Many target behaviors can be Identified for the purpose o^ reward, sucti 

* 

as school attendance, being on time, creatj.v^ endeavors, program parti- 
clpatlon, sociability, obedience, even attendance at the counseling 
sessions. On the other hand, refusal to partlplpate In programs, fight 
Ing, or other antl-soclal activities can be punishred. The rewards In- 
clude remission In sentence, early parole, determlnatflon Qf parole In 
an Indetermlnate^sentence, furloughs, town trips* promotions, wage in- 
creases, tokens, and many other relnforcers that can be powerful moti- 
vators within a confdned r setting. Similarly, the punishment can be a 
loss, denial, demotion, forfeiture, or segregation. Quite obviously, 
iJf these reward^ and punishments are used appropriately, correctional 
workers can Influence greatly the Inmates^ behavior. However, these 
techniques, when arbitrarily used, become coercion and bribery, and 
are only partially successful In Inmate control. One has to spend 
only a short time In one of our prisons to realize how readily the 
system o^ control adapts to the language used by the behavlorlsts, 
and the techniques are by no means new* What Is novel Is their "sys- 
tematic application tied to evaluative research and carried out by 
qualified prof esslonal workers. 

The application of behavior modification In group settings pro- 
bably goes beyond "the usual definition of group counseling. AimoBt 



operant conditioning procedurea have been used to reinforce cer-- 
tain. behaviors and to extinguish others within institutional ..ehtings. 
Many tafget t>"ehaviors caa be identified for the purpose of reward, sucli 
as School attendance, being on time,, creative endeavt>rs, progratn* parti- 
cipation, sociability, obedience, even attendance at the counseXing 
sessions. On the other hand, refusal to participate in programs, fight 
i[ig, oq other anti-social activities can be punished. The rewards in* 
elude remission in sentence, early parole, determination of parole in 
an indeterminate sentence, furloughs, town trips, promotions, wage in- 
creases, tokens, and many other reinforcers that can be powerful moti-* 
vators within a confined Setting. Slmll^rly^ the punishment can be a 
loss, denial, demotion, forfeiture^ or segregation. Quite obviously, 
if these rewards and punishments are used appropriately, correctional 
workers can influence greatly the inmates^ behavior. HoweVer, these 
techniques, when aroitrarily used, become coercion and bribery, and 
are only partially successful in inniate control. One has. to spend 
only a short time in one o£ our prisons to realize how readily the 
syiitem of control adapts to the language' used by the behaviori$i:s, 
.and the techniques are by no means new. What is novel is their sys- 
tematic application tied to evaluative research and carried out by 
qualified professional woifl^ers* 

Tht: Application of beJiavior modifipdtion in group settings pro- 
bably goes beyond the usual definitJ^n of '^roup counseling. Almoiit 
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everyone is aware of token economies to encourage training, academic 
achievement, conforming behavior, and changes in attitude. While the 
opponents of such programs characterize these activities as "bribery" 
or "brainwashing;* 'similar ,types^ctf *program^ ^iavc-bfeeri-feiaploye^^ ^ ^ 
throughout correctional history with Incarceration Itself being an 
important ingredient . 

Token or point economies present unique problems to the correctional 
setting that make these techniques difficult to initiate and follow 
through. A recent public outcry degrades "behavior modification" as an 
inhumane system of techniques designed to reduce human existence to the 
mechanistic. Behavior modification is more of a danger to the offender 
in the correctional system than to the citizen of a free society. We are 
all motivated by rewards and punishments. When applied to Individuals 
who are confined in a limited space and highly motivated to leave tha^t 
space, use of this group of techniques must be done carefully, within 
the*conflnes of humanism, and in a spirit of benefl&Clng rather than 
merely controllng offenders. 

This does not. call for the abandonment of effective behavioral 
technique^ in these Settings, but for the education of those using these 
approaches. By merely stating to offenders, "If you do this, then I 
will give you that," the correctional worker can not only effectively 
<:ontroi inmat^^s but can also shape desirable behaviors that lead to 
<4>ocieCai adjustment. Behavioral contract writing with offenders and 
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tire use of a goal saeet in inmate classif icati6n can do much to clarify 
expectancies so tnat tne result of confinement can be accpmpxlehmeat 
Tnis is preferable co a vague sense of 'Vhac do 1 have co do?" by rebi- 
denes and scaff, Tne goals are clearly defined and tne accompiisnments 
are easy to see. 

We believe it is possible to treat tne offenders humanely^ wnile 
segregating tne^ froo; society^ and still sKve a deterrent function; 
and we furtner maintain tnat an educated^ vell-^eaaiag behavioryal ap-^ 
proacn ca^i be a valuable tool in realizing tnis balance. We must ap- 
proach the techniques rationally and answer tnose we serve— both offenders 
ano pijblic~reg^rdiag rationale and methodology. 

Family Counseling 
This approacn views the individual offender as part of a social 
fietwrR in whicn tne f^ily plays a leading role, and wnicn facilitates 
nis or' her adjustment knd mataHjustment . Thosjs working in a, correctional 



setting can ofcen witijess the tremendous strain that an individual under- 

j 

goes as s/ne moves ba|ck Into Cne intimate relationships of the family. ' 
ine counseling progr^ attanpts^ to involve not. only the spouse of tne 
incarcer^ited individual but tne cnildren as well^ since they all play a 
pare in tne acceptance of tne offender and probably will influence his 
sunsequenc. adjustment to a significant degree. 
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Dramatir illustrations of the effect that -^ami ly^wnselijig can 




have on Some a^fiects of the problem have^^ccurr^d^tn the California 
family visit program. Families^ lix^Xudliu^hlldren^ are permitted to 
visit and live with the offen^r In^ar ^oall apartment for a period of 
three days and two nlghta. Ope tflfe reported that hd^ husband could 
act remain in bed on th^ilrst nlgnt, but paced the floor^ and she con- 
cluded that ne waaxfeellng totally alien In the nev environment. She 
noted that tniis behavior was remarkably similar to his behavior Che 
first nlgnt at home following an earlier release from prison to parole^ 
Brlpgiageichls to nls attention and discussing it to same extent jvelped 
developKt^ptisiderable understandlnii between the husband and^ftfe. 



Earlier^ the wife had erroneously assumed that her hu^t^and's straoge 
behavior indicated a lack of affection for her ,x Because of ^his'''mls* 
perception about the motivation for his behavior^ she reacted negatively, 
vnlch led the husband to feel more and inore alienated and' rejected, and 
subse<iuently lead to his parole violation. It is >ust such problems 
that can be worked through la family counseling to help stave off the 
future, development of behavior problems. 

Family counseling very likely will represent one of the more 

It . * 

rapidly developing areas of counseling in the correctional setting as 
the emphasis on conmunlty-based programs gains |\ill momentun. thls'ls 
not a new program^ but rather one that has suffered setbacks in its 
development, largely because institutions are usually remote from popula* 
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tion centers, making interaction between the inmate atidjhis or her family 
extremely difficult. 

At^^^ntie Milan Federal Corre'ctlonal Institution, a raaxly UrIv exists 
t-nat accepts only married offenders. The unit progran^s^tvolve around 
structured groups designed for parent training, cnarital counseling, and 
communications skills training. Wnere possible, effotta are made to keep 
the fatnily intact and^co involve the wife and children, Tne idea of a 
man's recurnirjft^'^o^ls family after incarceration is scr>i(igly supported 
throughout tne entire federal prison system. Researcn^as snoviv toat 
"blood i^ tnicVer tnan water, af least for parolees. "Residents are 
therefore omnseled to reestablisn family ties upon release^^^nd location 
of release is^ usuajiy an individual s hometown. '.^J--^^^ 

In 1961, to reduce the alienating effect of returning from prison 
to tne coniraunity and family, tiie Federal Bureau of Prison5^.-»*cSblisneG 

a network of Community Program Centers (CPC) . Tnese naif vay-nouse Ct'C'.s 

I 

pc^ovide counseling, job placement, and live-in support for offenders who 
^previously would have been thrust after partial to total instltutiorrali^ 
zation intc> an alXen situation, Tnese centers are often contract facili- 
ties oper3teci by state, local and private establishinents as well by tne 
federal government* It ^Iso must be mentioned that a significant 'per- 
centage' of adult of fenders *have family ties', often an indication tnat 
most program efforts are doomed to failure. 
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Larae Group Interactioa (Commualty Livioa GroupB^r 
Two specific modalities are being applied now in the correctional 
setting to make oetter use of botn professional and paraj^rof essional 
staff; one is tnerapeutic community (TC) ^ and tne otner is guided group 
interaction fWicn^s, 1964). 

Following World War II a British psychiatrist ^ HaxWell Jones (1953) ^ 
believed that a number of ^people in mental hospitals ^14 iiot really need 
to be there and that tne services provided for tn«^'did not matcn their 
needs. Doctors^ prest^ious in tneir white coats, scurried abcrut and hid 
in offices J maicin^ only limited^ sporadic: individual contacts. Nurses 
performed their duties in "stations*' and acted in a prescribed autnori- 
'tarian manner. Jones felt that professionals acCed more like people^ 
it might motivate th^se marginally adjusted clients to function more 
effectively. Ke also Ljelie/ea patients could be useful to eacn other. 
Tnus^ ne developed a system of ward management that became known as the 
^^therapeutic community.** 'This approach involves a healchy human interaction 
between staff and inmates^ accessibility of professionals^ mutual problem- 
solving^ and a 'learning through experiencing human^ enoCional interactiofi. 

■ The theoretical basis for tne tnerapeutic community .has not been well 
cit^finea* One concept has to do with the idea of tne group's "holding a 
mirror up to tne individual . Tnls point of view can be nicely meshed 
witn tiidt of social group work previously mentioned: 
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Human beings can be understood only in relation to other 
auman beings. What a man is, is reflected of other men 
toward niia. What a man thinks of himself is his judgment 
of the reaction of ''other men too. The behavior pat^ei^n 
^ of any individual is a mirror of his total life experience, 
most of which is in groups. If one is to understand an 
individual, one must k^iow the groups to wnich he belongs. 
Every individual has a different status in each of the 
variety of groups to which he belongs. The same individual 
will exhibit different patterns of behavior in different 
groups (Wilson and Rylaod, 1949). 

Many of the groups focus on current problems of living together. 
Thus, in institutional 9ettings, such things as towel exchange or bunk 
assignments are item^ for lengnty analysis* Disciplinary -proDlems are 
also ofcen aired in tne group setting in order to combine peer pressure 
toward conformity yitn a clear examination of the eniotional components 
In most numan ^teractions. Many such groups insist upon examining only 
'Viere and now'^ interactions. They vehemently eschew any tendency of tne 
group to examine nistoricai antecedents or early childhood occurrences 
tnat mignc account for present day behaviors. Using the concepts of 
Historical causalicy or diagnostic labeling 'is considered non-contributory. 

The group size may vary considerably but tends to rang6 £rom 10 to 
60 people, ^ much larger numoer tnan is found in usual group counseling 
situat^ions wnere twelve participants i5 considered the maximum number for 
tifcctive group learning. 

In tne TC, approaches ranging from psychoanalysis to betiavior modi- 
fication nay be employed. However, Xhe emphasis is usually on i^ocial 
activities that involve group dynamics, envirotmental examinatiOti, and--* 



liuprovemeDC of communications. , The TC was not applied extensively In 
the penal settling until the 1960^8^ One of the earliest In-depth studies 
was carried out between 196A and 1966 at the NIHH Research Center In 
Texas Ts^^^Ix^^ii^^ prisoners who were found to be parti- 

culat-ly resistant to traditional therapy. The residents had 4eveloped 
cliques built upon reacting negatively to certa aff members. To 
change this situation^ staff decided to give Inmates traditionally held 
staff responsibilities^ such as discipline. Inmates and staff also began 
to participate togetaer In community meetings^ The results of the study 
shpwed that these changes enhanced communication between staf^f and Inmates^ 
atjfd the TC's rehabilitative program Improved markedly (Hughes, 1970). 
Other studies of TC programs Include The Clinton Study (Efthlhlades and 
Flnk^ 1968) and Th^ Patuxent Institution Study (Wilson and' Snodgrass^ 
1969). This technjlque can be applied to a wide variety of settings^ but 
Is most often used In halfway houses operated by self-help groups. 
Guided Group Interaction (GGl) was Initially used with youthful 

offenders In the "Hlghflelds Project" In New Jersey* The young people 

/ 

were in a halfway nouse where' GGZ was used extensively |(McCorkle, 1958) . 
The success of the rflghflelds Project led to others su/h as Wilton Vil- 
lags (Montone, 1967) and the Florida and Minnesota corrections systems 
CLtrson, 1970). The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice reported that the GGI approafch at Hlghflelds 
acjiievetJ positive results more effectively and ef f ljclently--ln terms of 
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both i-itne and cost — than do most ref onaitories (PresidenC'sX^ommission, 
1967). ^ 

Other Approaches 

Kanfer aa^^aslow (1969), in their anal/sis of individual problems, 
discuss not only excess^sv^-def icits, and assets, but also the extent of 
tne individual's seif-control, thequ^lity of his/her social relationships, 
and the entire supportive environment in wii^i<;h the indi^dual is operating. 
Bandur^ (1969)' emphasizes "social modeling" as onfe^f 'the systems through* 
which people learn and can subsequently change. 

New techniques are emerging in the area of asserciye training'. Here 
the underlying assumption is that, for many -of fenders, the involvement in 
illegal behavior occurs because of their inability to confront any emotion- 
ally threatening situation directly. Techniques range from specific in- 
struction^ concerning ways to become more assertive, to modeling and 
role-playing, to behavioral rehearsal. These approaches represent a 
shift away from traditional counseling techniques— a movement away from 
simply "talking about" as an attempt to understand behavior toward becoming 
involved in action. Little concern may be given to whether tne individual 
understands the dynamics of the change, and the methodology for achieving 
positive change is directed Coward new habit formation. 
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Behavior modification^ for example^ although is has a negative 
reputatipn in some circles, provides a strong tfosltlve aspect In that 
it approaches problems differently and Is markedly more effective than 
the. traditional punishment model. In this frameworkt puiri&hment is \ 

V 

seen as an attempt to extinguish a certain type of behavior. Studies 
in this area support the fact that punishment ca n ^ be effective in de<^ 
terrlng behaviors^ but| to be so^ the averslve stimuli laust be applied 
within seconds after the undeslred be^vlor occurs^ the severity must 
be sufficient to eliminate the behavior. This imaediacy Is next to 



imposslole in a correctional setting. The punishment model hds a fu^tlier 
disadvantage In that It has been showA to Increase eaotlooallty. (^i\ger 
and fear)^ which interferes with learning. If the offender^ are to learn 
more adaptive behaviors^ it Is self-defeating to u%e approaches Chat reduce 
the chances of learning. As can be seen from this brief analysl^^ the 
likelihood of sucn.a procedure being effective^ frotii a psychological point 
of view, is quite remote^ given the Inexacthess with which' it is likely 
to be applied in the correctional setting and the detrimental effects as* 
sociated with this approach, . ■ , 

Fositl^^e reinforcement, on the other hand^ can be effectively applied 
witnin tne behavioral modification framework. In this/ procej^ure, a sys-^ 
tematic attempt is made to- reward or reinforce positive behaviors and 

■/ 

Ignore negative beMvlorsr^ which results in an increase in the likelitiood - 
that tne rewarded behaviors will occur ^In the future. This model obviously 
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poses problems within the correctional setting; many negative behaviors' 
are difficult or impossible to ignore since they involve the well-being 
of other individuals or can even result in further criminal ^prose^-ution, 
e, g., use of illicit drugs in prison, assaults, and even occasional 
killings. These facts do not preclude, though, attempts to design posi* 
tive reinforcement programs directed toward specific goals for individual 
offenders or groups of offenders. Using these techniques, records of 
change or non-change in the target behaviors can be accumulated whicn 
lead to an accurate assessment of the effects of the program. Many of 
the earlier counseling approaches lack the ability (or desire) to identify 
clearly treatment objectives, thus it is impossible to meisure their re- 
sults or to present statistical evidence of the efficacy of\ the approach. 
Many correctional workers find it difficult to incorporate the 
no n- punishment model into their thinking because it runs Counter to two 
general public mandates of correctional facilities — those of deterrence 
and retribution. In oirect contrast to these traditional mandates (that 
still permeate tHe system) are the concepts of rehabilitation and\ provi- 
sion of a humane environment for persons forcibly removed from soci^ety. 
T^hese vastly different approaches produce continual conflict for thd^e 

J ■ ' \ ■ 

esponsible for both the treatment and custodial aspects of corrections. 



In addition to conflicting public mandates, positive reinforcement 

\ 

programs caft present problems in correctional settings if they are inapt 
propriately applied by poorly trained staff. It is quite easy, for exam^l 

\ 
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within a contained environment, to withdraw rights and privileges. Then, 
the use of these as reioforcers can be responsible for creating more nega- 
tive than positive feelinga in t)ie residents* In some mental hospitals 
even basic bedding is removed^ i^ return being contingent on the patients' 
displaying the desired behaviors. This raises a question about the moti- 
vations of correctional personnel. Who are we helping? Very often it is 
only the institution^or ourselves. / 

Otl\er emergiog app:;oaches include the use of blofeedbao^ techniques, 
hypnotherapy, aiid meditative procedures which hold much praise for coun- 
seling efforts dealing with such problems as reduction of anxiety or re- 
habilitation of drug offenders. Biofeedback techniques have been applied 
in the Federal Correctional Facility at Tonpoc, California, and Tran- 
scendental Meditation was successfully useii with a group of drug offenders 
at the Milan Michigan Federal Correctional Institute (Ramirey, 1975), 

A number of other counseling and therapy modalitie^ have gained some 
prominence in correctional work. These include Offender Therapy as prac- 
ticed by the Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 
Rationale-EiDOtive Therapy of Albert Ellis (1961), Logotherapy^ and Crisis 
Therapy. 

Summarjf 

Approaches to counseling in corrections vary widely and eniompass 
techniques commonly used in other kinds of counseling situations. Group 
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counseling, while presenting unique problems in the correctional setting, 
is practiced in a variety of Concats, depending upon the focus of the 



counseling efforts* Family counst^ling is conceived to be ^n imp^^i-ant 

and necessary component of rehabilitatiot^of offenders, and cotninunity 
living groups are now being organized to provide real-life settings in 
which offenders can acquire and practice more appropriate social behaviors 
Many new techniques are on the horizon, and theit efficacy is yet to be 
assessed* 
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This chapter idlscusses dlfferiag Objectives; that may be achieved 
through threi major klads of programmatic efforts: career guldaace, 
geaeral adju^tmeat^ and emotional reorientation.. Ways of tailoring 
these objectives to individual client needs are also discussed* 

\ 

i I 

j Chapter Hi 

Differing Objectives 



The discussion of which of the widely differing approaches .will be 
[ttost appropriate to use in correctional counseling will often depend on 
the intent of the counseling effort* Activities carried out under ttie 
heading of counseling can range from direct advlce-glvlng, through a variety 
of role-playing and behavior analyses, to intensive Interpretations of a 
psychotherapeutic nature. One way of approaching this ,l8sue might be to 
assess the de pth of Involvement expected from the participant. At one 
end of the continuum, that of advlce-glvlng, we expect the Individual to 
be rather superficially Involved. S/he Is expected to bie psychologically 
adjusted to the point where s/he can make Intelligent choices among alter- 
natives, tils or her emotional investment is likely to be limited, and 
s/he is expected to respond with the conscious mltid In t^rms of an ade-^ 
quately functioning ego— In TA terms, as an '*adult*** At the other end of 
the continuum, the counseling {>rogram attempts to Involve the individual 
on a deep feeling leV^I, with emotions brought clearly into focus so they 
can be examined by the individual, and often by the group, with the aim of 
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achieving ''insight" or some similar type of improved understanding of his 
or her own motivational pattern. In the following pages ttif^ differing ob- 
jectivefr are discussed under the three headings of career guidance, general 
adjustment, and emotional reori^atation. ^ 

it ^ 
Career Guidance ^ 

One 



of the current e^^plea that involves the direct application of ^ 
factual information is career counseling, including rehabilitation guidance* 
In' correctional institutions across the nation, counselors are on hand to 
insure that inmates understand what programs are being offered, the employ- 
ment possibilities associated with training activities, and the value and 
import^ance of education. These persons may be called educational counselors 
vocational counselors, and/or rehabilitation counselors, and tney provide 
information in different, but interrelated, areas. In other settings, the 
three functional areas may be combined into one, and the counseling, con- 
^ducted under the heading of ''career guidance, ** 'Vhich involves not-only 
occupational information but also a discussion of values and attitudes. 

V 

is to provide the client with infonnation about the kinds 
lable to him or her, how the particular program is related 
to the projecti<^ns of the labor market in the free community, and how pre- 
sent available opportunities would tie into further developmental activi- 
ties following institutional release* Counseling sessions are usually 



The purpose 
of programs avai 
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achieviag "insight" or some similar type of Improved understandiag of his 
or her own motivatioaal pattern. la the following pages thp differing ob- 
jectives are discussed under the three headings of career guidance, general 
adj ustment , and emotional reorient at ion. ) 

y 

Career Guidance 



One of the current examples that involves the direct application of 
factual information is career counseling, including rehabilitation guidance. 
In correctional institutions across the nation, counselors are on hand to 
insure that inmates understand what programs are being offered, the employ 
ment possibilities associated with training activities, and the value and 
iaiportaiice of education. These persons may be called educational counselors, 
vocational counselors, and/or rehabilitation counselors, and tney provide 
information in different, but interrelated, areas. In other settings, the 
three functional areas may be combined into one, and the counseling con*- 
ducted under the heading of ''career guidance,** which involves not only 
occupational information Dut also a discussion of values and attitudes. 

Tlie purpose is to provide the client with information about the kinds 
of programs available to tiim or her, how the particular program is related 
to the projections of the labor market in the free community, and how pre* 
sent available opportunities would tie into further developmental activi- 
ties following institutional release. Counseling sessions are usuaUy 
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characterized by a strong reality orientation^ coupled with some exhortd*^ 
tlon %o the Individual to accept and adapt to middle class mores and as- 
cribe to t^e virtue of Che work ethic. Graduate students are often used 
in career guidance programs In the fields of vocational rehabilitation^ 
guidance and counseling^ social work^ and related disciplines* They are 
especially helpful with young adults, who find It easier to Identify with 
them than with the older staff. 

Along with providing Information about opportunities, procedures 
include an analysis of the Individual's strengths and weaknesses In terms 
o£ aptitudes, Interests, and capabilities. The inmate Is allowed time to 
realistically assess his ox her potential for completing the course, and 
on a longer range basis to decide .of he or she would be Interested In 
working In the field If the course requirements are satisfactorily compl^^ted. 
Li^ttle emphasis Is placed on emotional aspects of the choices being made* 
Career counseling Is designed for people ^t\^o are capable of functioning ^ 
adequately and are essentially free from serious emotional maladjustment * 

Vocational rehabilitation programs are emerging more frequently In 
Institution and in probationary and parole operations. Part'of the trend 
seems to be bas^ on the concept that behavior and personality disorders 
represent disabilities of a severity equal to a deformed limb or some other 
physical Incapacitation. State departments of vocational rehabilitation 
l»ave become actively Involved in correctional settings and offer their sup- 
port and services when emotional as well as physical disabilities are In- 
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volved in the offender's inability to function independently the job 
market » ^ 

Career counseling also Is a part of both probation and paroiw a^j^er- 
visiont as those procedures aie ni>^ally carried out Tne conditions of 
* release under supervision aiioost inevitably include some requirement to 
naintair^ gainful emplo>T>eiit| or Id the case of ftore youthful oiieuuisrs, to 
De actively in\'olved in sctiool or training* If individuals are to adjust 
in the commuaicy, ttiey often need considerable assistance in reorganizing 
tneir lives, particularly in fulfilling work obligations* Again, ttie 
counseling is based on very practical aspects of tne individual's adjust- 
ment — the availability of financial support for vocational trainingt op- 
portunities for training or educationi and available job opportunities. 
Also of priiQe importance are those job opportunities in many states that 
are closecJ to ex-offender^* Many correctional workers and inmates are 
unaware of these restrictions* They must be considered in reality-based 
counseling* ^ 

^ Another trend within the correctional picture involving fairly 
directive counseling is ttie self-help group efforts* Offenders are 
trained as paraprof essiona'fs and devote their energies to assisting 
tneir pieers witn making use of ootn tne support bur^auocracy and emp^^V- 
ment and training resourt.es available to them* 
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General Adjustments 

Somewhere between advlce-glving and In-depth psychotherapy lie 
many counseling activities wnich are not concerDed with basic psycno- 
aynamic emotional adjustment yet aim at assisting individuals to function 
Dore productively in society. A wide array oi tei^hoiques ^art; aimed at 
inproved social adjustment ana self ennancement. 

Witnin this £ ramework , are sucn approaches as the TC and GGI^ com- 
munication skills groups, Alcotiolics Anonymous, drug information groups, 
and seif-help groups^ The goals of many of these groups are to provide 
information and promote interaction leading to more effective social ad- 
justment. The efforts of the counselor are directed toward creating an 
environment wherein this effect be optimally realized* The groups 
are usually democratically orgaol2ed, with maximum Inmate Input, and 
relatively free from autocratic staff participation. 

One promising approach is Group Leadership Training, briefly dis- 
cussed in Chapter II » This procedure opens the door for future inmate-led 
groups witn self^etennined goals and objectives* It is recognized from 
the start that all tne solutions presented are not necessai^ily related 
to tne needs of all individuals participating; rather^ individu^i^parti- 
cipants make use of those aspects of the program seen as most beneficial 
to themselves. Altnougn such an approach'is not entirely successful for 
.uany people going tnrough the correctional .process, such programs have 
iiervea ^ turning point in the lives df some individuals, leading to ' 
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social aajustmenc and other acnievements * 

Even wnen dealing with individuals with fairly severe emotional pro- 
DleiTis, a general adjustment approach can often prove beneficial, "^^■.:overy^ 
Inc./* for ^fcxarsple, founded by Dr * Abraham Low was based upon very prac^ 
tiCdl guiaes for living to be Caught to and pr'acticea by for:ner izentai paCi* 
enLs. Tecnniques en^ployea parallel the Schmidhofer technique (1573) in 
:>o^Ki respects. Ini^^ latter approacn teacaes specific skills to large 
aroups of indiviauals. Students ao not discuss their emotional diffi- 
culties but snare now they have made use of tne prescribed tecnniques 
to*overcofiie some problem* Dr * Scnmidhofer usee this procedure in several 
correctional settings witn mixed results* For many, a generalized pro- 
gram nissea tae maf+cj for a selected few, considerable gains coula De 
observea* 

Many of tne self-help group efforts tend to be planned approacnes 
toward social adjustment* However, they often develop a psychotherapeutic 
w^ritntation ana deal with emotions as well* Programs sucn as Synanon and 
Peer Counseling use a very structured approach incorporating therapeutic 
techniques like lA and Gestalt* 

One argument against many general adjustment approaches within an 
institutional setting is that it provides skills necessary for institu- 
tional adjustment but not for living in a free society* This proDlem 
Chi:^ be re.^olved only dv providing a cnore normalized Institutional ^nviron- 
Mient wni:::i may involve vast systems change* Much systems change ii^s come 



about as the direct result of aeO needs for staff and residents created, 
by the general adjustment approach. The Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
recently Initiated ^ managenient restructuring program aimed at normalizing 
tne correctional setting. Tnis permits the general adjustment counseling 
groups to be more relevant to free society functioning. 

The unit management system allows tit more effective TC'St GGI's, 
and other adjustment programs because itj not only focuses on normallza-^ 
tion, but also, by decentralization of Ipstltution staff Into units, it 
places staff with decisions-making authority In close proximity to the 
offenders. This encourages increased staff-iniDate interaction and the 
restructuring of inmate cliques into adjustment-oriented groups. 

I 

I 

Emotional Reorientation 
/ While most counseling efforts avoid committing themselves to psycho- 
dynamic objectives^ many group leaders still strive to achieve some meas- 
ure of reorganization in the personalities of the participants. 

One aspect of emotional reorientation concerns the development of a 
more flexible adapt ive approach to life. A close examination of the life 
forces operating in the individual at the time of his or her becoming in^ 
volved in illegal, antisocial acts reveals that the identified behavior, 
from tne* point of viev of the participant, represented almost the only ^>os- 
SxDle solution to a compleJt dilemma. Only after exhaustive, and often ex- 
hausting, exploration of motivations and emotional blockages can tne 
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individual come to understand that there were, and would be available in 
future situations, a number of alternatives. The statement is often heard 
that, "If I had only stopped to think about it, I would have nev done it." 
Indeed, this may very well be true* It is not unusual for individuals to 
allow pressures to accumulate until they are unable to recognize some of 
tne motivations forcing them toward certain types of actions* They then 
react impulsively without attempting to make a clear analysis of the situa^ 
tion. Thus, a variety of techniques in the therapeutic approach assists 
individuals to understand their own dynamic processes and helps them to 
analyze why they are behaving as they do* They are also encouraged to ex- 
plore the extent to which they can exercise control over their own behavior, 
and integrate their cognitive and emotional lives* 

For example^ in Transactional Analysis^ understanding the .different 
ego states and now a person shifts from one to another provide the frame- 
work for developing understanding of the motivations for one's own behavior 
and how certain types of reactions are triggered. The ''60"Second Countdown** 
tecnnique ^ovides for short-term analysis t>f social Interaction, quickly 
shifting the individual into the analytic mode, allowing for a more rea- 
soned response* ^ 

Similarly, the *'here and now" group feedback process, centering on 
emotions expressed, can **hold up the mirror" to an individual so that he 
can see liiriiself otners see him. Role*playing behavior, modeling, and 
identification are all processes that are used in roost therapy sessions 
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and work toward an improved degree of emotional reorientation. 

While behavior modification techniques appear to be more closely 
related to the "general adjustment" approach to counseling, the fact of 
tne matter^^rs"^at they are often in the emotional reorientation frame- 
work. Counseling efforts growing out of the older psychoanalytic ap* 
proach and Rogerian type counseling emphasize that one must have '^under^ 
standing" and "insight" of underlying emotional motivations before behavior 
will change. Supporters of behavior modification, on the other hand, 
contend that it. is considerably more efficient to approach the problem 
from the otijter side^-namely, change the behavior and the associated emo^ 
tions will .sqbsequently change. Thus, as the individual becomes free from 
anxiety and tension through systematic desensitizatlon, for example, he 
enjoys greater success in tackling problems and, as a result, moves on to 
a more success-oriented emotional outlook. Assertive training would be 
seen as an even better ex^ple of the alliance between behavior modifi^ 
cation and emotional reorientation. Here, through changing a behavior 
pattern* the individual learns how to function more adequately. In the 
process, of course, s/ne also discovers why s/he has been having problems 
in this area in the past. This latter insight is of less consequence 
tnan the very positive feelings s/he has about him or herself as s/he 
moves toward more adequate functioning and finds others reacting toward 
fiim/her in more satisfying ways « 
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The goal of emotional reorientation is often quite difficult to 
acnieve in the correctional setting* The combined factors a coercive 
atmospnere, conflicting treatment oiandates, and t^e "inmate code*' aCt 
against tne success of traditiond± modes of psychotherapy* One solution 
is to request professional pet&ons outside the correctional system to 
administer tnese services. This is an expensive procedure, and care in 
selection snould be made botd in employing consultants and in choosing 
resident participants* Very often tnerapy programs rich in commuoity 
consulting staff oecomt; attractive to inflates wno, neither motivated to 
seek out psycnotnerapy nor in need of an intensive emotional growtn ex- 
perience, seeK out those situations where their privileges can be extended 
ana their releas*; more rapidly effected* 

One exai'^ipie of tnis occured at the Milan FCI in the early 1970 's, 
where a treatment community of ^Misturbed" offenders was establisned* 
Preferential nousing was furnished, the staff was buttressed with a wealth 
of community professional consultants, and most of the institution's men" 
tai health professionals were involved with this -unit* This island of 
treatment and privileges within a then custodially-oriented correctional 
setting created discord among inmates and staff alike* The inmate popu- 
lation in the unit, consisting of the most dominant ^athletic residents at 
trie timt, was dissolved, and seemingly, those inmates wno were Liie most 
vocjI cinu perisitent gained admission to tiie unit. A mixture ol Ltit^t 
residents with tne ^'disturbed" finally culminated in a privilege unit tnat 
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was operating t&t reasons far different from those for which it was 
designed. 

Care must always be taken to set policies aod programs io such a way 
that treatment objectives do not interfere with basic overall procedures. 
I£ there is conflict, the result may create more problems for those invol- 
ved than can be solved through the treatment process. Consultants, staff 
professionals, and students can effectively design aod operate therapy 
programs, especially when tne entire institution can benefit equally from 
this expertise. 

Judge David L. Bazelon, a Federal Judge from the Washington, D. C. 
District, fTas argued tnat psychologists' treatment programs have served 
mainly as a side snow tnat distracts from the main ring where the real 
efforts need to be placed — societal reorganization. He maintains that 
psycnologists nave served themselves well, but not the offenders they are 
asked to help (Bradsky, 1973). In talking to psychologists he states: 
^\ . . you may find that you can have a significant Impact on the problem 
of violent crime by taking bitter and violent offenders and resnaping them 
so that they learn to live with the devastating and ligly conditions o£ 
life that none of us could tolerate. . . . But wnether you want to serve 
as high-priced janitors who sweep up society's debris so that our problems 
will be pushed out of signt but in no sense resolved, is a question that 
you yourselves musL answer after you have squarely faced it.** 

V 

f 
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DifferiQfe C14ents 

While a gr^t amount of energy is devoted to diagnostic procedures 
in an attempt to deal with each person as'an Individual with unit^uo pro- 
blems, the fact of tne matter is^jjrit having examined these unique, indi- 
vidualized problems, the resulting prescription is often remarkably similar 
across clients * namely, group counseling, or whatever. This is not to 
imply that a special counseling program should be designed for each indi- 
vidual and his special problem, for tnis would oe an unfeasij^le approach, 
but rather that clients may be grouped in terms of *'^eir major presenting 
problem, and perhaps, unique approaches developed to deal with those problems. 

An approacn of this latter nature is seen to be emerging already. 
Many states and the federal government have initiated "special treatment" 
programs for tnose having a history of narcotic addiction. Jurisdictions 
have developed specialized programs for people witn problems in this area 
within tne existing institutional settings. Similarly, those with problems 
in tde excessive use of alcohol separate themselves out for special atten- 
tion. For many years Alcoholics Anonymous was about the only treatment 
modality available other than Antibuse, in either the mental hospital^or 
prison setting. Recently specialized counseling programs have been ini- 
tiated for this group. As has been previously indicated, youthful offend- 
ers are often provided with a wider range of treatment opportunities. 



Summary 

In career' guidance programs^ che general focus Is on iioparclng 
factual informacion about che kinds o£ programs being offered^ employ- 
ment possibilities^ and che value of education. General adjuscmenc 
programs are aimed ac teaching skills necessary for living in a free 
society^ and accempcs are being made to make institutions resemble 
more closely the normal societal milieu. More difficult to implement 
than the foregoing are programs aimed at emotional or personality re-^ 
orientation^ although many programs will include some efforts in this 
area. Caution must always be taken in designing any program for a 
correctional setting that treatment objectives are consonant with the 
basic overall objectives of the institution. • 
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Counseliag takes place in a wide variety of situations, ranging 
from those that look very much like outpatient clinics to locked 
and barred cells in a raaxiraura security institution. Pisysical 
surroundings are probably less important than many other oSpi?cts 
of the counseling proc'ess or program; ease of accessibility to 
sessions may play a fairly important role ifi the continuity of a 
group or program as will'tbt content of the discussions. The 
following section traces an in^iivldual through the clriminal jus- 
tice process,, highlighting briefly the kinds of counseling that 
he or she might encounter at the various stages. 

Ciiapter IV 

Diff^erent Settings 



Probation^ 

Because individuals on probation experience considerable freedom 
□f [Dovement, they receive a high proportion of correctional counseling. 
Probationers are viewed as people in need of considerable guidance in, 
terms of simple, factual information that enables them to work with wel- 
fare agencieSt relate to the court_syst€m, -deal with landlords, and se- 
cure, and maintain employment* pJrobation officers frequently find thona- 
selves forced into the role of family counselor with t^^fErT youthful of- 
fenders who reside at home and individuals who are married^. Some probation 
supervisors believe that family therapy cfr counseling should be undertaken 
only by professionals in this field; however, most feel that tthe probation 
officer can contribute positively in all areas of life adjusttne^it . 



\ 



i This refers to a sentence Served under supervision in 
the community in lieu of incarceration. 



Group counseling In recent years has come to assume a more signi- 
ficant role In' supervision Iti probation,, ^specially with Juveniles^ t;he 
tendency to gather In clubs or gangs seems naturally to lead to cound^l- 
Ing In groups. Even with adult probation^ g^oup counseling has been 
-found to be very helpful/ For one things almost all probation caseloads 
are larger than the supervisor? feel are appropriste. Group counseling 
offers t^e only opportunity for many officers to maintain contact with 
those for whom they have responsibility.^ 

For example^ Faust (1965) .reported on the use of non-group trained 
probation officers In handling group supervision* With a fairly sizeable 
sample (N«Z4) It Was fdund that while there wa5 no difference In the num- 
ber of probationers committing new offenses^ a much higher per^cent com- 
pleted their probation with a rating of satisfactory adjustment than did 
a control gtoup under normal supervision (43% vs. 30% for the comparison 
group). Of even greater Importance Is the fact that. contact between of- 
ficer. and client was nearly doubled by this procedure. At about th^ same 
time Mandel (1^65) reported on a different approach to the ipeasuremnt 

He nQted that those under group supervision (l^*manl group 
minutes -every two weeks) had a lower rate of revocation 



.of recidivism* 
meetings for 9C 



and a higher ratio of months without revocation to mbnths at risks tllan 
did a control group** It Was also found that the group approach was l\ss 
costly than Individual supervision* ^ ' ' ^ 
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In California^ additional impetus was given such efforts by the 
" probation subsidy " program (Saleeby, 1971), This program was developed 
as an outgrowth of early community-based enthusiasm* ' A detailed r^.^iew , 
of the records of ^r^dividuals sen^: to state level correctional facilities 
revealed that from one-quarter . to one-third of those being admitte^J' could 
have been handled safely under probationary ^pervision had local juris- 
dictions been abl^Ao provide .suitable programs (Smith, 1965; Roberts & 
Sekeij 1965). l^Plan^^^en evolved to reimburse counties for each indivi- 
dual they did not send to a t>taCe ^facility based on past trends. The 
money^ however^ could not be used to support, the existing level of services 
but i»ad to be spent on carefully planned^' improved services. Of tbe 
"improved services^ '\ many involved counseling and considerable group 
interaction o£ one kind or another. 

Jail 

Suppose that the individual not given probation but rather is 
sentenced to a local Jail? Wliat are his chances of getting some help 
through counseiins? The answer is^ *'rather slim." In a few of the larger 
Jail programs across the country, some counseling , is available and pro- 
grams have been initiated (Fenton, 1961), However, they consistently lack 
continuity of effort, and very little counseling Actually takes place in 
the jail getting. Tliis phenomenon is particularly devastating when one 
realizes that the vast tifajority of people who ar6 locked away from society 
are incarcerated at the local level. 

67 
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In California, additional impetus was (^iven such efforts by the 

T 

" probation subsidy " program (Saleeby, 1971). This program vas developed 
^s an outgrowth of early community-based enthusiasm* A detailed *'*-^lcu 
€)f the records of individuals sen<^ to state level correctional facilities 
revealed that from one^-quartef to one-third of those being admitted could 
have been handled safely under probationary supervision had local juris-* 
dictions been able to provide suitable programs (Smith, 1965; Roberts & 
Sekel, 1965). Plans then evolved to reimburse counties for each indivi- 
dual they did not send to a state' facility based on past trends. The 
money, however, could not be used to supporD the existing level of services 
but liad to be spent on carefully planned, improved services. Of the 
"improved services," many involved counseling and' considerable group 
interaction of one kind or another. 

Suppose that the individual i±s not given probation but rather is 
Sj^atenced to a local j'all? Wnat are his chances of getting some help 
through counseling? - The answer is, **rather slim."^ In a few of the larger 
jail programs across the country, some counseling is available and pro-* ' < = 
grams havd been initiated (FeJiton^ 1961)* However, they consistently. la<:k 
continuity of effort, and very little counseling actually takes place in 
the jail settin($. This phenomenon is particularly devastating when one 
vitalizes that the vast nt^Jority pf people who are locked away from society 
are incarcerated at the local level. 

6V * ' 
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Expanding the concept of local Incarceration to include juvenile 

halls, the picture brightens soinewhat, for communities are generally 

V 

concerned about the juvenile offender and quite often attempt to pro- 
vide some sort of counseling activity. Again, however, continuity of 
appllcatloa Is probably not great* 

Recently the Federal Bureau of Prisons Initiated a massive building 
program for Metropolitan Community Centers to house federal offenders in 
numane jail settings* These centers opened. In 1974 and 1975 In San Diego, 
Chicago, and New York City* They provide a modern hlgh*rlse facility in 
the center of these metropolitan areas with staffing patterns conducive 
to^^unseling. Other similar facilities are being Planned and should help 
greatly to solve the problems of overcrowded jails and the lack of humane* 
rehabilitative programs within traditional jail settings. 



Prison 

It is within major correctional institutions that the greatest ap- 
plication of counseling is found; the prison is the setting for the most 
activity. Counseling efforts range from individual career guidance and 
emotional counseling, to small group counseling and family therapy, to 
large group interaction and therapeutic community programs* However, the 
bulk of counseling in^ the prison setting has been In terms of sm^ll group 
interaction jof Ooe sort or anotner. The group counseling model developed 
by Norman tenton (1950) rapidly spread throughout the nation* Small groups 
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with a strong Transactional Analytic orientation are also swelling as 
the nujiber of inznates involved in tneci increases. Carkhuf f *s helping 
tecaniques (Carknuff^ 1968) have added still another diaension, a.id are 
being applied witii botn inaivic a^is and groups, 

^ Guided group interaction programs and "tnerapeutic connaunities" 
now dot tne cor rec t lonal ' lanascape^ and model institutional designs 
are socetutes planned around the therapeutic community concept {Bradley, 
I96y; Saleeby, 1970). 

Tne Iri'Betveen Stage**Half way Houses 
Witn the current Tempha^is ^upoo coimunity-based corrections, a ' . * ^ 
vari^ety of way-stations ""nave been' created—commuoity cotijrectional centers, 
^roup nomes, halfway houses, worjc turlough units, and* community program 
centers,' la tnese settings^ group counseling and therapeutic tommunifies 
not only tnrive Dut are proDably necessary. The stress of being neither 
an inziati? noJ a parolee,' but suffering the disadvantages of e^cn status, ' J 
l&ads to a variety Qt problems that can be ameliorated by some sort of 
group intei^ctian. fn adilition to the Confusion with regard to -status, 
there are stresses associated with the transitional process from toeing 
closely controllea to being moderately responsible for ^ large portion of 
one*s life. Again, insights developed in the security of tne institutional 
setting can be tested out in the arena of life in a semi-prote^jtetJ cooi- 
Dunity. ^ , , ' 

6,> 
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Any group of people attempting to conduct their lives in the close 
juxtaposition of a siDall living unit will require some mech^nisiD for con* 
flict resolution. Tnus, we see that halfway houses and correctional cen- 
ters tend to incorporate not only group counseling and therapeutic commun- 
ity concepts but" also self--help efforts tftat are directed toward personal 
skill development. Some self-nelp programs go well beyond the use of the 
group as an adjuoct to regular programs and make it a central focus of 
tneir intervention strategies— Synanon might be an example of this* 

. 2 ^ ^ 

Parole 

rne major portion of tfte parole agent *s time is spent in individual 
counseling: some of lt> is quite directive, but a great deal of it is 
devoted to sympathetic attempts to nelp tne individual understand tne ad- 
justment process t^rou^h wnich ne is -traveling. 

In recent years group counseling has emerged in parole^ muc^ as it ' 
nas in probation, to help tne agent increase communication witn his client; 
as well as to offer the opportunity for improving interpersonal skills- 
Group counseling in the parole setting provides continuity from tne 
institutional system to counseling in tne freer society of tne community. 
In tne institutional setting tne individual can only talk about what he 
r:iignt do in a given situation; counseling under parole supervision deals 
witn what ne gid in reaction to certain stressful situations or wnat he is 
doing to respond to the stresses he feels in confronting new problems. 

t Tnis term refers to a period of supervision following incarceration. 




Counselors in corrections may find tnemselves working i'^ 
variety of settings ranging from visits to former inmates in their 
homes to working within tne pris^^r* atmosphere* Tasks^ objectives, and 
techniques will differ, and the counselor may be required to assume 3 
number of roles including personal family counselor aad/or designer of 
therapeutic community programs » Group counseling developing rapidly 
as an efficient and effective way of providing counseling services in 
most correctional settings,* 
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The tax structure in government aptly fllustrates the complexity 
of its organization. Each level demands some sort of rebate, 
subsidy, or fievenue*sharing because of its particular needs. So, 
too, in the criminal Justice system, and particularly in the cor* 
'rectional field. As EK>ted previously, most of the offenders who 
^re incarcerated are held in local jurisdictions where revenues 
are limited and demands are great, Where facilities are most re* 
quired) generally speakings incarcerational accomodations are the 
least adequate. Deficiencies in money for building are accompanied 
by a scarcity of funds for rehabilitative programs, In this cnap- 
Cer several factors that have Influenced the direction of counseling 
efiortsat various governmental levels will be briefly explored, 

Chapter V 

The Differing Levels 



Local Efforts 

Tne general inadequacies of counseling activities io jail settings, 
functions usually controlled by local jurisdictions, have been noted. 
Slightly more activity can ^ observed In juvenile halls, and probation 
often makes proportionately greater use of counseling of various jgQrts— 
startijig, of course^ with direct advice-giving. 

Another area where counseling ef fort s*^re^ap idly expanding is in 
delinquency prevention programs. How to prevent crime has been a topic 
of extensive discussion and some action since the turn of the century* 
The value of such efforts is always open to question because the problem 
is so difficult to evaluate. Caustic critics contend that all such ef* 
forcs must have been totally ineffectual considering the present level 
of crime. Supporters of delinquency prevention efforts think tnat crime 
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would be even greater witnout these efforts. It seems likely that^rograms 
aimed at preventing delinquency do serve a useful purpose and are certainly 
necessary to an enlightened society tnat wants to do something to ^^wu the 
tide of criminal activity. Trie v">rk of LaHar Empy (1967) serves as an 
outstanding ejtample of the application of group procedures in this area and 
will be discussed in greater detail as some of the new, emerging techniques 
and programs are ejtan^ined* 

State Programs 

At the state level mucn counseling activity takes place* Group 
counseling is by far the most common approach^ When counseling was in 
ICS neyday in California, one in^itution (California Correctional In- 
/ stitute in Tehachapi), with the cooperation of the inmate population, 
developed a 100% group counseling participation program in lieu of con- 
structing additional fences, gun towers and taking other costly security 
measures . 

Generally speaking, more traditional counseling approacnes have been 
used witn the more stabilized inmates. It is witii tne youthful offender 
that the innovative practices are being tested~such approacnes as match- 
ingxlients witn counselorst small group homes, and stratified living units. 

4 
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Tne correctional apparatus of the f-«deral system parallels ^^t of 
the states in that the federal system operates Institutional and parole 
services as well as community program centers (halfway houses) and jail 
facilities ^ 

la the past, the federal system took a ^'middle of the road^* stance, 
tending, for the most part, to provide rather well^establisned treatment 
opportunities along orthodox lines — that is, psychotherapy and specialized 
couaselimg were available to a small number of inmates* 

More recently, with the initiation of tne Omnibus Crime Bill of 1968, 
the federal system has been designated as a model for sound correctional 
practices. Tne bill encouraged the already growing awareness of a need for 
change, with the result that at the present time the federal system proba- 
bly does play a leadership role in many areas, especially counseling* In 
fa^t, many innovative programs have nad their beginnings in federal facili- 
ties* Presently experimentation is occurring not oijl>|^fKH;y^tradi tional 
group counseling, but also with peer counseling, token economies, programs 
relating typology to counseling''^, biofeedback techniques, and innovative 
drug abuse progr< 




1 \ Tne Quay (1964) typology ^as been widely used in federal youtn 
\and juvenile taciiicies, aao has [Dec wicii relative success in 
" relating typology co program 'efforts ♦ 
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Unfortunately, local jai? settings, where most otfe^^fC^s are incar- 
cerated, hav^ the least adequate provisions for renaUiditative eiloiLJ, 



Increasing empn^sis, however, is Deing given to preventive programs at 
the local level* States are attempting to develop couaseiing programs, 
especially in group formatt and especially witn youthful offenders. Re- 
cent legislation has encouraged federal institutions to provide leadership 
in counseling programs and to experiment witn innovative approaches that 
Riay become models around whicn'otber institutions can design tneir own 
effort;;. ^ 
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borne of the approaciies outlined in this chapter have been alluded 
to earlier* In general, most of the tectmiques that will be dis* 
cussed have not yet spread very widely and can be seen in only one 
or two settings; a few have started to permeate the field* The 
tradition of treatment has generally been to use techniques tnat 
were initially employed in toental health settings or educational 
facilities* Tne viability of this procedure has sometimes (jeen 
questionable, but^ by and large^ most such techniques have been 
fairly well adopted and have become rather standardized practice* 
However, several new approaches have been conceived and developed 
within the correctional framework* 

Chapter VI 

New ^Approaches 



^ Group homes 

Institutionalization of the juvenile delinquent^ of the pre-delinquent, 
and of the in-need-of-care has always been viewed as negative* Foster 
homes are considered preferable^ and efforts have been made to provide 
foster home, care for many of these young people* L^eedless to say, the 
sneer volume precludes finding enuugh homas; and even wheft homes are found, 
tne social climate may not be beneficial for the client. 

As noted previously, juveniles naturally seem to flock together and 
form into club£, organization^, or gangs* It seems, entirely suitable that 
some effort be^ made to provide living arrangements that will capatalize on 
this tendency* At the same time, a small group of parent surrogates 
bt^ trained for the more economical placement of larger auntDers of young de* 

linquentri and pre-dellnquents * Within this framework, considerable work 

> 

has been done to match tne worker and nature of tne setting with groups 
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of individuals with j similar personality^ or adjustment problems. Pre- 

liniinary evidence suggests that this ma;^ be an efficient ^n<* effective 

\ 

^ij?proach* However, in\no way is j.t d pabacea* 



Hatching 'Cli ent aDd Gouns^or 
One of the be^st illustrations of attempts to match client/and coun- " 
selor is tlie application of theor&tical typology, which^J^volves levels 
of . interpersonal maturity (I-level)\ Developed in^^avil disciplinary 
barracks (Sullivan, Grant and Grant, 1957), th^ theory proposes that 
youtnful offenders can be classified in tepms of their view of significant 
others in tneir immediate social /psychological environment— part icularly 
authority figures,, Classificatlqn levels range from I-l to 1-7, from 

the lea^t matute to the most mature. Examination of the clientele in 

/ ^ ^ " ' 

correctional settings" suggests 'tnat most offenders can be classified 
between 1-2 "and I-A or 1-5. - . 

V 

Tne less mature tend to vifcv <;ulhofity figures as givers or wicaholders 
of the good tiiinge in life and often try to obtain what they want through a 
straight demand system* As their interpersonal maturity increases, they 
begin to see that good behavior plays^'a part in the quality of otners ' 
response to them. Some will then embark upon a pattern of super-conformity, 
Decoming a "goody^^goody, " continually seeking love and praise from parental 
figures and others in authority* Others at this level learn the inotiva- 
tions behind ofher people's actions, learn how to turn this knowledge to 
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advantage by shaping these motivations for their own ends* The ultimate 
of this approach is the y/ety smooth "con-inan" manipulator. 

As personal maturity increases, standards of conduct are internal- 
ized in the individual and he comes to judge himself against these stan- 
dards, with resulting anxiety and tension when he falls short of iiia own 
goals and expectations. In tUe most mature individuals, altruistic moti- 
vations become a part of the total personality structure. 

In what probably represents one of the better studies in interactional 
psychotherapy, ^he Camp Elliot (Grant and Grant^ 1971) study matched groups 
o£ individuals classified in terms o^ t^^is theory with different kinds of 
group leaders. The findings suggest tnat (hose with lower levels of matur-^ 
ity respond less well to counseling and/or tnerapeutic approaches than do 
tKose at more mature levels of functioning. On the other hand, the group 
made up of people witK lower levels of maturity teOded to respond quite 
well to group leaders who mignt be characterized as DI's (Marine drill in*- 
structors)"hlghly authoritarian types* The group made tip of I-A's and 
1-3*5 did not respond as positively to the authoritarian approach, nor 
were they as negatively affected as the loyer group by counseling kinds of 
interventions. 

Starting from a rather simple, skeletal system of typologies, the 

classification scheme now has become far'^more elatgrate and includes more 
subtle classifications for various subtypes. A wide variety of intervention 
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strategies' have also been identified for each of the different levels and 
6ub-types. Extensive applications of the theory catne^with the' Community 
Treatment Project (Warren, 1965) which developed specialized group hom^c, 
an approach mentioned earlier. 

A number of typology systems has Deen developed, some of which are 
used for diagnostic purposes only and ottiers for classification for 
treatment. The Quay-Peterson (19>8) -represents one of the latter ef forts ,^ 
That particular classification system as modified by Quay and Parsons - 
(1971) played an integral role ia the special treatment prograPi developed 
for Morgantown (also used now Oxford, Wisconsin, FCI) that conjbined 
token economy with counseling. It represents a systematic 'development 
ftomfairiy classical psychiatric diagnostic categories* 

Use of Testing in Counseling 
After almost any kind of typology is develoDed, the .next step is to 
test the efficiency of thfe classification through some sort of evaluative 
approach* In the case pf tht Quay-Peterson, ythe test came fir^t and the 
proj^ram uses of the diagnostic ' categories oame later. In the I-ieVei ap^ 
proach, initial classification was d^pendfent upon a long, involved, and 
quite complicated individual diagnpsti^ interview. Subsequently, mor^ 
Objective, easily administered psyct^merric devices were developed that , 
provide a fairly reliable indication of the level of interpersonal maturity 



Other settings and jurisdictions have atteiapted to match client 
and counselor through some sort of testing program, but no major sys* 
tematic approach has evolved* For example, the Federal Prison System 
uses the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory throughout the 
system, but with only limited application* One exception^ is the work 
done by Magargee and his associates at The FloTfida St^tiTUriiversity in 
cooperation with the Tallahassee Federal Institution. This effort has 
produced a series of FCI Repprts leading to the development of novel 
concepts such as "Dver-controlled hostility," and has the aim of classi- 
fying inmates according to treatment goals. ^ 

-While diagnostic testing and psycnological evaluations. have always 
been aimed at helping the counselor better understand the client , seldom^, 
has such knowledge been used in any kind of a systematic or structured 

t 

manner. Within the last few years, however, growing i^se has been made o^ 
the FIRd^S CSchultz, 1967) — Fundamental Int,erpersonal Jtelationslilp Orien-^ 
tation-Behavior * This quick paper^and pencil test assesses i^ several 
areas the kind of responses an individual would lik^ to It^^ive from his 
or h?r partictE>a»tion in interpersonal interactions. At the same time, 
it reveals the willingness of .th^ individual to give to . such interactions* 
In an ideal situation, for example, a counselor who has strong nurturing 
needs can be paiirid up wit,h a client who strongly needs to receive nur- 
turance in his interpersonal interactions. In, the. usual case, the coun-- 
sedor niay not fee]j totally comfortable in providing assist;ance to meet the 

1 Copies of th€€e FCI Reports may be obtained by requests tiirough 
* the Tallahassee, FCI, ^Psychological Services Department. * > 

- - . . • '^ ^ * 
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part icular- needs of tiie client^ but can at lease identify what kind of 
response might prove helpful an4 attempt to work within that framework* 

* Testing has always been prevalent throughout the justice syi^r* 
Unfortunately, however, much- of this testing has^ been done by academic 
researchers, interested mainly In studying the inhabitants of a microcosm 
t/f society* In effect,, prisons and their inmates have become guin^-a pigs* 
Thus, the caged have become test-weary, and meaningful functional research 
h^s become more difficult to carry out. i The Federal Bureay of Prisons 
is beginning to establish research positions within institutions, an4 
tnis- should help solve the problem* The new Federal Facility at Butner, 
Korth Car^lioa, will be designed to include a volunteer research center 
that will provide more iaforraation on^ how to treat chronic offehd^rs- 
With highJ^y trained professionals and paraprof essional staff and executive 
leadership by educationally - and psychologically-or^iented individuals 
a m0re enlightened approach to the use bt testing in counseling and clas-^ 
sification should Jbe developed that^can serve as*a*^fetT3nhal'"model for^ 

other facilities. , 

It ' ^ * " 

^ . , Gijmnicks and Gadgetyry \ ' ' 

Use Cif the tape recorder h^s long been an invaluable aid in training 
counselors , and has ala£hj>een used to help a ^roup get a better- understanding 
of their own patterps of interaction. Of even greater impact is the iise> 
of video tape feedback. where the individual can actually see how he is 



coming across to others* 

/ . ' ' . . ■ ^ 

Attempts have been made to utl^^lze biofeedback techniques, especially 
galvaiUc skin responses, to hel^ both counselor and counselee more clearly 
determine' when areas of hfgh emotional content are bBing tapped. This 
technique is used in Lompoc, California, FCI and is being 'developed at 
Milan FCI as part of a drug abuse program. It is, however, in the'very 
early experimental stages. ' ^ , , ' ' 

Peer Counseling 

An approach ttvatv.has been used irregularly since the late 1940 *s is 
the \^se of offenders to carry on counseling activities. Studies have 
clearly demonstrated that' prisoners can be trained to handle groups as 
effectively as most people. Probably the jaost well-known and well-deve- 
lop&jsgrogram in pee^ counseling is that operating out of two tedexal 
institutions and '^one prison in California. This, program has a structured 
system for grou[^ training and a graduated approach to developing group 
counselors or leaders. Preliminary phases ^involve heavy dQses of didactic 
lectures in Transactional Analysis supplegiented by a practicum. After 
rather extensiVe training, the client is then re^dy to function as an 
assistant instructor or as a co-ieader in a small gtoup counseling. Advanced 
stages of the program. involve learning the elements ot group interaction,' 
lead^ship dynaiodcs, the organization of treatment ^efforts, and Carkhuf f ' s~ 
(19^68) helping techniques. Preliminary evaluations have been coiisistently 
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positive. One particular result is tnat prisoners who are invt^ived ^s 
counseling leaders seldom become involved in disciplinary djfficuity* 
\ Followup studies of former prisoner/counselors indicate a carry-^^^r 
of iinproveinent frox ti^e prison tr ^ociety-at-large* 

, Pe§r counseling as a fonu of group counseling is a fairly economical 
procedi^re* Also, material aid is offered to tnose who undergo the tram- 
ftng, so tne program functions a^ a wnole life style reorientation system, 
'Ip view' of tne benefits^ oiniinal cost, and tne self-help orientation, it 
seems likely tnat tnis is an approacn that we will soon see spreading 
across the nation* 

Tne ^Offender as Congultant/Counse^lor 
■ Xne activity about co be described is not counseling m tne usual 
sense^ .but is being so considered because the interactions and goals 
parallel those of counseling » ^ - ^ * 

Cpllege programs in sociology and crioinolog^^at Are interested 
in a realistic understanding of justice and correjctional problems fre- 
quently mvit^ former prisoners to* talk to students and provide a view 
of correctional institutions* from a slightly different perspective. Thi*s* 
pnaG-tice has grown to tne pQint wiiere individuals particularly skilled in 
talking tjD groups are employed a^ <:onsultants to educational institutioos 
or pr^^rans' and ^ave, on occasion^ b'ecpme staff instructors* In addition^* 
many suth individuals aT\employed by special interest reform grojps/fco 
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asslsju vit^ lobbying lo legislatures. Ks La tbe case of peer counseling, 
the participant tends to realign nls values as he vorks aore closely vlth 
the "establlshioent.'' 

Along slmllsr lines Is the specialized training of clients to £unc* 
tlon as counselors In specialized areas* Ex-narcotlc offenders, for 
example, are vleved.as particularly gifted 1b providing couoaellng to 
pre-dellnquents to help prevent th^ abuse of drugs. Including alcohol. 

While a miaber of progra&s have been instituted along this line, 
SPA14 is the one vlth vhicn tne autnore are aost fasilar* Nissen (1970) 
set up a prograiB vnerein potential counselors are selected froa an in^ 
)tate population during tne later pnases of their incarceration^ Tney 
start college woric and training in the correctional iostitution* Upon 
release tney take an intensive training program for paraprof essionals on 
a regular college campus. While this program baa not been without trials, 
would*-be counselors who have completed training have been placed in 
school districts to assist in drug abuse prevention p^ogr^ 
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Sumiaary 

Several new approacaea for correctional counseliog vere discussed 
in this chapter, including group homes, matching clieot and counselor, the' 
use of testing and audio-^visual technology, peeV ^coune^ling^ and training' 
th^ offender £or consulting or c^^utiseling. Although more evaluative 
studies are needed for ea<;h^6f these approaches, preliminary studies in- 
dicate- they, are having at least some success. 



\ 
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Although counseling is not always effective in reducing parole 
violations or recidivism, it is usually effective in reducing 
misbehavior within the institutions » Counseling juveniles seems 
to yield better results than counseling adults* 



Chapter VII 



Studies of Effectiveness 



Counseling has not beer as carefully evaluated as many other cor- 
rectional practices* Tnis observation is the keynote of the summary of 
researcn on group metnods in Lipton, Martioson, and Wilkes (1975): 



A survey of the research conducted by these authors indicates tiiat, 
wtUlti counseling has not made any major impact in reducing recidivism, it 
is effective in ameliorating mstitutional difficulties* A number of 
studies are reviewed that suggest that matching clients with counseling 
approaches can be a significant factor in the success of the program. 
^Iti, reviewing the significant studies in the field, emphasis will be on 
those studies illustrating positive application* 



This uni|ue sttidy is probably one of the best controlled studies to 



'test the effectiveness of various counseling approaches (1971)* Tne 



Considering the amount of support group treatment metJiods 
have received, it is surprising that there are so few re^ 
liable and valid findings concerning their effectiveness* 
In addition, vnere favorable results are found, reductions 
in recidivism were relatively small* (p* 278) 
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setting for the study was California Men's Colony at San Luis Obispo, 
a then new medium security institution in the California i)epart]&ent of 
Corrections. The institution is architecturally divided into four quads 
with central' services^ a near ideal design for setting up differing 
kinds of programs. 

In tne four quads the following types of counseling were established^ 

1. Voluntary group counseling. (As a natural result there was also 
created a sub-group of voluntary non-partici_pation .) 

2. Mandatory intensive counseling by specially trained counselors. 

3. Large-group community living. This included small'-group coun~^ 
seliog along witn frequent large-gfroup meetings. 

4. Regular institutional program - no group counseling available. ^ 
Nearly a thousand inmates^ young adult male offenders - 16 years of 

age or older * with the bulk of the group falling into the age range of 
20 to 27 were the subjects. Individuals participated in t.ie treatment 
program from six months to tvo years and were followed up after institu- 
tional release for ^ period of 36 months. 

From official publications, and with the help of institutional per- 
sonnel, an attempt was made to identify the objectives of the program. 
The following two major points evolved t 

1. Croup counseling should reduce involvement in institutiomil 
disciplinary infractions * 

2. Counseling should facilitate adjustment foLloving release, leading 
to an Improved parole outcome. 




Studies of Psychiatric Evaluations of Offenoers 



Source 



Population 



Diagnosis 



Percent 



Giueck (1918) 



608 Sing Sing 
Prisoners 



Psychotic or mentally 
deteriorated ] 

Normal - ; 



Mentally retarded 



12.0 
Al.O 
28.1 



Overholser 
(1935) 



5,000 felons 
under Briggs 
Law in Mass* 



Abnormal 
Normal 



15.0 
85.0 



Bromberg and 

Thompson 

(1937) 



9,958 offenders 
before Court of 
General Sessions, 
New York City 



PsycEiot ic 
Psychoneurot ic 
Psycnopathic 

personalities 
Feebleminded 
Normal or mild 

personality defects 



6.9 
6.9 

82.3 



Scniider 
(1940) 



'Convicted felons. 
Court of General 
Sessions of New 
YorK City 



Psyctiotic 

Neurotic 

PsycHopatnic 

personalities 
Feebleminded 
Normal 
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Source 



Populat ion 



banay 
(1941) 



Sing Sing 
prisoners 



Psychot ic 

I Emotionally immature 
' Psychopathic 
Normal 



1.0 
20.0 
17.0 
62.0 



Poindexter 100 problem Mentally ill 20.0 

(1955) inmates Normal 80.0 



Schlessinger 500 typical Cnaracter and * 

and Blau prisoners behavior disorders 35.0 

(1957)^ Normal ^ 15,0 



Shands 
(1958)^^ 



1^720 North 
Carolina felon 
admissions to 
CeptraX Pris:>n 



Psychotic / " 

Personality disorder 
Psychoneurotic 
Sociopathic personality 
Other 

Ho psychiatric disorder 
-Transient personality 
disorder 




Brodsky 
(1970) 



32,5)^ military 
prisoner ^ / \ 




Charac^::^ and beh^vi^r 
^/'^Jisorders 
No psychiatric ^iseas'e 
Miscellaneous disorders 



77.1 
21,3 
1,6 



Witn Group * a control group, no differences were observed oetw'een 
any pf tfie^^^eatment groups and the control group in the proportions of 



dndivl^>*3ls WHO ifere able to remain discipiine^f ree during their : i ^ttitu- 
tioi^t^l stay. (About half of each group managed tJiis level of adjustment.) 
Tnere Were no significant differences among the groups in regard to the 
types of rule infractions tnat?' were observed, 

With regard to recidi'vism, there were no sigoificant differences 
between the groups after 36 montns* Significantly, there was ^o dif- 
ferfence *in the outcome for tnose who were coimsexed by the 'regular lay 
staff with nonnal departmental group counseling instructions ana tnose 
who wfere counseled by highly>5peciali2ed counselors. 



The Highfiel4s Proferam 

Tlie bighfields Program is one of the earliest and most successful 

* 

efforts at milieu ^therapy* -It involved large group interaction combined 
with small guided group programs that d^alt with Infarmal inmate^&faff 

interaction. Freeman and yJeeks (1956) report on 237 male rfffe^ers hv 

/ ■ /■ 

the 16-18 age group who went through the ptogram for six months. Tne^' 
found that tnose going -through the Hignfields Progr^nT wer/ signif i^^antly 
more successful at stayiog out of trouble than those r^eased from a * 

regular institution (63% ve'rsus ^3%), . I^smuch as J^e two 

' / 
programs cost about^ the same to operate, it was jfelt that not only was 



the project effective in/reducing recidivlsm/^^but it also had ^ fi^^orahJ^^ 
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cost/benef it ratio , 

Joplin (1968, 1971) reports additional information about this 
program as well as others involving group interaction* 
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Lamar Empey 

Lamar Empey has given considerable impetus to the community-based 
correctional effort. Be has wrked mostly in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency prevention, setting up programs for juveniles and youthful 
offenders that aim to prevent the nee>''^o?\incarceration* His first 
project, called tne Provo experimtfntt involved daily group sessions in 
a milieu therapy atmoepnejre^ Tne prog^'anLJ^volved 200 juvenile offend- 
ers between tne ages of *15 and 17 who underwent treatment for approxi- 
mately seven monchs. After sijc months, a comparison was made between 
those assigned to the experimental program and those assigned to regular 
probation; tnere was little reported difference^io outcome. However, a 
mucn higher percent of those completing tne experimental program were 
arrest- free during tne followup period than of those completing regular 
probation. Those going through eitner experimental program or regular 
probation did significantly better than those who had been assigned to' 
reformatory (Empeyt 1^66) . ' y 

In a late^ program in California, a cormnunity-based semi-institu- 

i 

If 

Lionel ^ettlrig again use^ milieu yierapy and guided group interaction. ^ 
Tnis ptograip was compared witn a small institution that placed emphasis 
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on'skiii cieV tiiopmeiit and raaturatioEu A one-year foilovup study was 
conducted, invaiviug 84 L>oys , ages 16 to i8. Half ' of tiios^^ compleLtng 
tije experimental program wt^re involved in furtin^r offenses LL^nipa. . 
witn 73.^ bf those from the ins tiL^ician. 

Trie Youtp Center Resfearcii Project ^ 
Tne Youth Center Researcn ProjCiCt wa^ carried out in'the Stockton 
complex frf Llie California Ybutri Authbrity* Tlus large-scale _^tiaj-*et-^^"" 
fdiiawed one of the mo^L rigorous designs for studying the effectiveness^ 
of different Kindb of treatment interventions/ The methods studied were 
Transactional Analysis and ueltavior modification.^ 

Tne major i^ypotheses of th^ project were tfiat Transactional Atiaiysis 
would be more effective witii higher maturity youthful male offenders, 
wniie Dchavior modification wuuld be more ef f ect ive *wi tti less verbai, 
lower maturity subjects; and both treatment intervention strategies would 
be mtire effective than a regular institutional program involving i^raup 
and indi^idual'counseling. Two sm^il institutions of comparable size and 
staffing, were each g'iven an individual mission. One was iuO^ oriented 
toward Transactionai ^Anaiy^Jis waile the oti^er was totally committed to 

- . 

beiiavior modif ijca't ion , involving a token economy. The staff members of # 
the two ins ti tu t it>ns received extensive and intensive train lag, in. t^ ^ 
treatment modality with which they we^re to become involved* Elevt:n 
nundred ttiirty offenders between the age^^^^af'^lT^and 20. were randoi.tiy 



assigned to the two facilities^ 160 ha,d completed the prograig at one 
institution and 144 had completed at the time of the preliminary 
followup* 

Results of Che program inclu^/^_the following: ' ^ 

(1) Although initially tj^e^number of incidents and misconduct 
reports rose markedly, during the later stages of the experiment the 
number of incidents and^ the amount of time spent in detention was 
reduced by more than 60% In both units. 

(2) In both programs, the more mature residents responded more 
favoraoiy, a finding, tnat probably should have* been expected- 

(3) In terms of psychological outlook^' Transactional Analysis 
participants changed more than those in behavior -modification in the 
following ways; '1 

^ A. Reduced feelings o£ anxiety and depression | 

B, _ Hor'e positive feelf-concept | 

C, More optimistic about the future - 

D, More determination and confidence in their ability 

. (A) Participants in the Transactional Analysis program were more 
positive in tnair evaluation of the s<l|t^ol*s activities and more accepting 
in their attitude toward staff- Behavior ratings^ however^ showed that 
those undergoing' behavior modification improved slightly more than rhose 
who had participated in the TA program. 
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(5) The reports on^the first 427 participants who had oneu on 
the streets for a period of 12 months after pairticipa^tiug~'in tne proj-ict 
suggested no difference between tlie two treatment approaches in 
of failures on parole (31% f or- on*^ group versus 32% for the other). 'Hov/- 
ever, both violation rates were significantly lower tjian the 43% rate 
of violations for tiiose who had gene tnrough the same institutions prior 
to the experimental program and' considerably loWer than the 46% rate of 
violations for a group of a comp^irable age released from the othep Yoyt^^h 
Authority institutions* , ^ " " r ^ 

Thus, it would appear that either .intervention strategy is equally 
succeysf ul^and tnat given total institution commitment, counseling c^n 
be effective in reducing recidivism rates (Jesness, 1072). * 



Suimnary 

As can be seen from this -quick review the findings do not provide 
S4;rol^g'" support for claiming great- gains in. cbrre^ition^l counseling, On 
tne oifier ha^ntl there are indicatioiis t.^at some kinds of treatment^ inter-^ 
ventioti do (nak^ a (J.i'f f erence; andoften a 'signif icaint one*. As we^ l5>ok ^ 
at'tljo^e ar^s wher^ ther^-i'& a f inding ^f **rio dj.f f er^ce, such as tha 
Kassebaum, Ward and Vilner study^ we s^e a ^ail^Tig back into an plder 
mo4d wKerein'ali inmates, their 'needs, ai^d niotivationa are viewed as \ 
identical. We alX Know that inmates ar^ not all alike - they are * not 
peas in a^pod ^e t time and time again .we^ institute pto%tBms in a 

93 / 
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blanket fashioft thinking that perhapB they will be 'Aiccedsful in dealing 
with at least s om e clients. They seldom are. 

It seemd that the field should be reaching a state of development 
sophisticated enough to deal with this kind of problem more effectively. 
liie Camp Elliot study (Grant and Grant, 1959) indicates that different 
kinds of people respond differently to different kinds of leadership. 
The PICO project (Adams, iy6I) shows t'hat th^ application of treatment 
incervention with those for whom it is appropriate may be more harmful 
than helpful, la that study, those Classified aa "amenable** and wno^ 
wer e ^iven individual and ^ro u f counselinii did considerably less well 
on parole than did those who received no counseling at^all, vhetner t^ey 
were classified as amenable or not amenable. More recently the Community 
Treatment Program (Warren, 1965) clearly delineates tne interaction be- 
tween different kig^s of supervision and different kinds of .client to 
snow hpw this", ittieraction is Velated to positive parole adjustment. Thus, 
as one looks ^co the future, it is hoped that more 'attention will be paid 
to charact^^^stics of clients and the kinds of approaches or techniques 
tViat wil^^be most likely to result in a beneficial outcome. 



/ 
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ana tiieriipeut Ic cuinmuii^t iey nave swepL over the iiation'ti jui- 
sons, ttiere may h*- some institutions or newly initiated pro- 
graas triat have not ytit tried tliese approaches. The ^'^Ilowirt^ 
suggestions are set forth for the guidance of those who ^r^^ 
planiyng counseling programs, with the jiope that tliey will be 
of practical value. 

^ Chapter VIII ■ 
Some Practical Guides Toward Application*^ 

Examine^ tt\e C^l i entel^ 

r . 

Too often in the correctional process we develop an ideal program^ 
and tnen look around to see if we can find inmates or probationers to 
fit into it. A better approach is* to examine the needs of the individuals 
to be setved Dy the program first, and then determine what kinds of pro- 
grams might meet these neecfsi This can be, done by the use of one of the 
estaiilished classi-f icatibn systems employing typologies, or by developing 
and initiating on^s own battery of Instruments to qbtain a better know- 
ledge of tne ci'ientele. Any typology used must be evaluated, against the 
particular situation In which the counselling program is "to be linpleinented- 
For example, the I-level approacti might be bejt for one program, while 
Some sort of behavioral indices might be more 1 4PPtopriate for another. 

SoiPe would say "that categorie^'''^ar^ of ten ,mi»re harmful tlian useful; 
Lliat wiiat is needed Is a better understaEidiiig of tlie indlvlduril uffendtiris 
and a program designed to meet these iKdividual needs. Once yomoone nas 
been tested, categorized^ and labeled, f urtheV- un<ferstandiug ot- uiiat 
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person Is often impaired, and che label becomes a self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy of that person's behavior patterns. Also, when one is labeled 
certain attributes become attached to that person that may not exist 
at all in reality. By^avoiding the use of typologies, the negative 
. o£f shoots of labeling could be minimized', i 

Outline Your Obji^ctivfes 
Counseling objectives can be outlined In a number of ways. Ar- 
nold (1974) discusses suah items as ^*to prepare inmates for socially 
accepted lives in che community with sub-objectives being; (1) the 
creation of subcultures that will support conforming behavior and con* 
demn illegal behavior, (2) development of peer pressure for conforming 
behavior,* and (3) adoption of realistic and appropriate i>erceptlons of 
values and expected behavior.*' As can be sleen, sucn objectives^ as 
stated, would be very difficult to measure. One would have to assume 
certain logical consequences deriving from attainment of these objec- 
tlves, thus generating indirect hypotheses. For example, the primary 
objective of ^'socially acceptable lives in the community" might be 
translated to mean '*arrest-f ree for a specified period.'* Certainly, 
tni$ objective is easier to measure than one more broadly stated. - ilow 
ever, it may be advantageous, sometimes, to set up objectives In. terms 

. 

• of broadly stated goals. 

. . . <c ■ ■ • 
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One such objective migtit be tne ' enhancement of feelings of in- 
volvement on the partr of tne staff*" Although it is broadly stated 
and subjective, tnis objective ntay not be unnecessarily difficui* o 
measure, la surveying attitudes cf California Correctional personnel, 
for example, Kasseoauia^ Wara and Wilaer (1963) found that: 

Participation in counseling may alleviate feelings of 
being left out qi tne important wock of the prison* 
- ' The data indicate tnat tnose involved in the treatment 

program nave an outlook more in line with the philosophy 
behind the prograzi tnan do staff members who are not 
counselors « 

0<aer possible objectives are : 

»1, Improving institutional climate* This objective has not been 
dealt with extensively in tne literature of research; however, now that * 
institution cliaiate scales .have been developed, it is possible to docu- 
ment changes in this area* 

2, Lowering tne rare ot aisciplinary difficulties. Simple book- 
keeping procedures should enable one to evaluate whether this objective 
has been achieved* Research in tnis area has already shown positive re- 
suits, and easy ways are available for assessing goal achievement 
(Griedland, i960;'-Truax , 1966>, 

3. Reducing recidivl», Altnough tnis can be difficult to measure 
it is an important criterion by which a correctional program siiould be 
evaluated- It is important, tnerefore, that this objective be stated 
clearly, and the methodology be developed to insure its accurate measure* 
ment, 
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4. Positive shifts in personailty* Standardized pcrsonaiity 
tests couid be used to iseasure the achievasent of this objective. 

Once measurable objectives have been established, the prograa nas 
a basis for evaluation. W^riat^er or not a prograa has been successful — 
and even Its de&ree of success — can be determined by aeasurlug the ex-^ 
tent to vhich objectives have been met. Further*ore, establishing ob* 
Jectlves and itaking them knovn to botn counselors and clients can give 
direction and purpose to counseling programs, vhich, in itself, faci* 
litates progress. 

Survey Counseling Approacties 
It 1$ usually recognized that the counseling approach used in any 
program should be compatible with tue needs, clientele, and objectives 
of thst program. Other factors to be considered include'the cost of 
implementing a particular approach, the resources available to the in-^ 
stitution that are relevant to that approach, and the expertise and 
attitudes of the staff members who will be conducting the program. 
Program Costs 

The cost of a program is affected by the number of staff required 
(and their level of training), by special materials or resources tnat 
may be^ needed, and by the number of staff hourd required for program 
implesientat ion. 
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A program is usually Dols^rec E»y tne use of outside cor.sultants * 
1^ consultants are to Dc used, it would be wise to select a program for 
-tucn expert assistance is avaiia^'^le locaiTy, Tnis will elimin^'* tne 
expense of naviog consultants coine in frotn remote places, 

xne special nateriais that a prograc* requires could range fCom 
booKS and ot^ner printed aiattet^for distributing ocQupational information 
to specially designed Dulldings or building wings for Therapeutic Comtnun- * 
itieSt .-lany counseling mettiods need little tnore than a room in wnich to , 
ineet; some, like biof eedbaci?,, require special equipment* Tne cost of buy* 
lag, renting, or leasing needed laaterials and resources should be asisessed* 

Tne aumoer of staff nours needea to implement a program refers to 
tae ratio betweea staff aouts spent and number of persons counseled* Tne 
impact that tnis rras oa ^ program is best illustrated by comj^aring group 
counseling with individual counseling. However, tnis is not t^e oni^ fac-' 
tor* For any program to De effective, staff time will be spent on aon- ^ 
counseling f uQctions-'^aRing special preparations, etc*'^ and tnis, too, 
snould be assessed* 

Available Resources ^ 

The cost' incurred by having to ootain special materials or resources 
for a counseling program can bfe reduced if some of those resources are al- 
ready available to the institution, jvll available resoui^ces snould be con- 
sidered, because even if they are not essential to program iraf>leinenta|ion, 
they may still be helpful in achieving program objectives* 
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humaji resources should be coasidered as well as material ones. If, 
for example^ occupational trainiag is a compoaeot of your program^ local 
tradesmen and/ or busiaessmeo could be invited io to demonstrate ^od 
teach their skills. 
Ex^erti&g^apd Attitudes of Staff 

The impact of staff expertise on program cosu has already beea 
touched on^ but the assessment of tnis Impact could be more complicated 
than was Implied. This Is beMMee, wnile ciighly-traioed profeseiooals 
earn higher salaries than minimally trained or paraprofessional staffs 
tney may also be more efficient. Some studies have shown that counsel- 
ing by peers or paraprofessioaals can be just as effective as counseling, 
by a^^ experienced professional — but only for certaiP types of counseling 
and only for certain objectives- Iti many other cases^ the higher paid 
professional will be more efficient. 

The attitudes of the staff are also important for program success. 
If an unpopular program is implemented^ it may fail simply becauj&e of 
tne lack of enthusiasm and commitment that ar-e required for success.' 
Assessing Alternative Programs 

In order to adequately assess^tne compatibility program to 

institutional needs and objectives and determine its probable cost and 
effectiveness^ more than a review of the literature 4^ aeedetl. The 
best sources of information are otner institutions that have, a p^rogram 
like or^ similar to t^e one you ^re considering. Information from these 
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sources can be obtained via letters, telephone conversations'^ or site 
.visits, depending on budget allowances. 
Staff Selection 

It is important that any ac^.^itional staff th^t may be needed, es- 
pscialiy tnose who will be pro^am leaders, be carefully selected. Ac- 
cording to Arnold (1974)^ two cnaracter ist ics are especially mporLant; 
skill in coKununication techniques' and^ a personal warmth with good ego 
strength. * - ^ * 

Selection can -be effectively carried out if three fairly simple 
criteria are applied: (1) only highly motivatec and interested c^andi- 
dates should be Considered, (2) they should be humanistically oriented, 
and (3) they must be flexible enough to benefit from ar training pro- 
gram wnich may^ lead them to alter preconceived -.views., 
" ^Staff Train^na . i * ^ 

Orientation sessions for the staff should begin well in advance of 
program implementation. Such efforts should start with top staff, who 
can later assist with the orientation for the resf of the staff. 

It is advisable to design specific training modules with clearly 
defined objectives. The modules provide an opportunity for insuring that 
the trainees know how far they have progressed, while the objectives al- 
low them to know when they -have arrived at the desired level of competency. 
Training objectives snould be clearly stated. It should pe made abundant- 
ly clear to participants tnat they are not expected to perfomi spme task 
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for vhicn they ar« unprepared^ and chat chey will be placed In a given 
activity otxly whea they are fully trained fo^ that activity. If trainees 
knoy exactly what Is eipenced of them, their aiuileties can be allayed 
to a great extent. 
Organizational Structure 

If a program is to be succesa^l^the supervisor snould report 
directly to .the highest administrator In the eysteoj in 'which it is 
located; Without this level o£ authority, programs becoae subordinate 
ti the ongoing traditional activities and are seldom effective. Al* 
though several questions of priority must be determined early, the 
^crucial question is whether counseling or other types of training or 
education will take precedence. 

The setting for treatment is also highly important. Ideally, the 
total institution should be^-'^ecfilcated to the pro&ram to be initiated. ^ 
Chamlee (1967) defines v&ry clearly some of the problems that ean be 
encountered when an attempt is made to Integrate a prograo into ongoing 
institutional operations. SiKih intrusions are viewed as ^'elitist,'* and 
"sibling rivalries'' develop as other Segments of the program view the 
special treatment section as receivijig preferential consideration. The 
resulting conflict often leads to a subtle sabotaging of the program 
with a great deal of verbal undermining of program objectives. A pro- 
gram in this kind of setting will have. difficulty Initiating* procedures 
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that are not congruent with traditional activities^ 

This problem may be overcame, however, by identifying those indi-- 
viduals with the strongest opposiLion to or resentment of the pL^^^.a.. 
and involving them to whatever extent pdSsible. In fulfilling tueir 
new duties, they may abandon their opposition and become strong program 
supporters . 

Another jinicuity in^ a6 tempting ' to integrate a program within a 
larger institutional or program setting is known as "radiationv of ef- 
fects" that ■ is, * competitipn and exchange of "ideas' leads, to a spread 
of the positive aspects Of tue program t^o ' comparison *or control situa- 
tions. This impairs evaluation efforts by minimising differences be- 
tween the experimental and control grouffs. * ^ 

A well-articylat^ed organizational structure is necessary to support 
the program. This includes ongoing trailing programs to in&ure tnat 
counselors who have undergone initial training are up-to-date in their 
skills. ^In addition, new counselors must be constantly trained for re- 
placements as transfers and promotions occur, ^ and to activate new groups 
if the program is an expanding one. 

Organizational support is also netessary t'o develop a system of 
monitoring ongoing counseling activity. Such monitoring is necessary to 
insure the quality of counselin^^and to maintain consistency wiLli whatever 
t^ieoretical approach is chosen; Fr^ed from such constraints, programs 
tend to become quite amorphous and ill*defined* Activities witiim the 
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group take on the character of the personality of the lea4«r and nay 
range from didactic lectures^ to amateur religious services^ t;o.^er- 
cises in Che formation of democratic structures. While all such ap^ 
proach^s may be very valuable^ it is doubtful that all fit ia a single 
pre-determioed treatment approach. Wichout consistency of coun8«ling^ 



evaluations are^ of little cofsequance^ for those interpreting the re* 
suits would not be apall certain as to what activities Che observed 
results are attributable^ # 
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An X>verview 

In this monograph, a short history of corrtstctionai counsel idg was 

i ^ * ' 

presented, fallowed by an examination of currect counseling appr. .;bos» 
This was accompanied by an explanation of how the setting, clientele, 
and level of corrections should be considered tp detennlae what counsel- 
ing method will be used. A corroliary of this las^t factor is a consider- 
atlon of the different needs of different client^, and how they lend 
themselves to various counseling methods* Particular ^tention was 
given to new, innovative approaches to correctional-^ counseling. These 
Include matching client and counselor, peer counseling programs, group 
homesTor juveniles, and Therapeutic Communities* 

A few studies of the effectiveness of correctional counseling were 
also reviewed* Results tend to show tha^, while counseling has not yet 
bt!en as effective as we would ]-ike. It usually results in an improvement 
of institutional climate and, in. a few cases, an improved parole adjustment. 

This review was followed by some guidelines for the implementation 
of counseling programs in correctional institutions* The importance of 
clearly defined objectives was stressed as was the importance of matching 
the counseling program with the objectives and resources of the institu- ^ 
tion* The process of staff select^ton and staff training was also dis*^ 
cussed. 
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Aa Overview 

In this moaographj a short history o£ correctionai CounseXirig was 
presented, followed by an examinatioa o£ currect counseling appi. ^.hos* 
This was accoiupanied by an explanation of how the setting^ clientele^ 
and level of corrections should be considered to determine what counsell- 
ing method will be used* A corrollary of this last factor is a coasider- 
ation of the different needs of different clients, and how they lend 
themselves to various counseling methods. Particular attention was 
given to new> innovative approaches to correctional counseling. These 
include matching client and counselor^ peer counseling programs^ group 
homes for juveniles^ and Therapeutic Conununities . 

A £ew studies the effectiveness of correctional counseling were 
also reviewed. Results tend to show that^ while counseling has not yet 
been as effective as we would like^ it usually results in an improvement 
of institutional cl^imate and, in a few cas^s, an improved parole adjustment. 

This review was followed by some guidelines £or the implementation 
of counseling programs in correctional institutions* The importance of 
clearly defined objectives was stressed as was the importance of matching 
the counseling program with the objectives and resources of the institu- 
tion. The process of staff selection and staff training was also dis^ 
cussed* 
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Now is the time to move forward with careful Applications of the 
various types of counseling along with particularly careful evaluation 
efforts to determine if and where gains are being made. We must carefully 

1 

appraise our efforts^ and align them with realistic goals. Counselors 
and therapists have often felt they have the answers to the problems of 
recidivism and other crime^ but these are linked to sociological and 
economic variables^ and cannot be solved by merely counaeling the offend** 
ers. We can^ though^ provide numanistic environments for thos^i offenders 
50 they can learn alternative approaches to their proble&ts^ and jcounseling 
is an important part of this effort. 

The age of "treatment"~with its connotations of "illness"— and 
the forced application of "cures" is ending^ while a more enlightened 
approach is beginning to emerge. This approach involveli integrated . 
programs designed to facilitate the learning of those social skills 
necessary to freely choose a life style that is rewarding for both the 
individual and society. In this approach ^ all involved are i^del^^^and 
teachers^ and the offenders are treated with fairness and respect, 
thereby reducing anger and emotionality and enhancing the gleaming 
process. 

We cannot continue to coerce offenders into doilf ormity . We mui&t 
provide those experiences necessary to individual adjustment and meaning** 
fulness in life. For most tlfis comes through opportunities for intellec-^ 
tual and emotional growth. Why not for offenders? 
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